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For the Companion. 
BILLY’S FIFTEEN DOLLARS, 
By Rufus Sargent. 

On a fine October morning in the year of our 
Lord 1872, there was one young man in New 
York who was in a very complacent mood. 
There may have been many other persons in 
that unsophisticated city who were in the same 
agreeable frame of mind,—of this I have neo 
knowledge,—but this fledgeling not only looked 
but felt supremely satisfied with his condition 
and with himself. 

“T think I am lucky,” he said. “There aint 
many fellows in this town with fifteen dollars 
in their pockets; yes, fifteen dollars, that they 
earned themselves! No, sir. Show me the fel- 
low of my size, that out of a quarter of an acre 
of land has raised enough potatoes to put that 
money in his wallet! Just show him to me, 
and I'll shake hands with him. He can’t be 
found.” And Mr. Billy Gaylord looked about 
him with an air of satisfaction that was delight- 
ful to behold. 

He was just then walking up Broadway, near 
Hanston Street, one of the very bad localities 
of the city. His home was on Long Island. He 
had come to New York fora week’s visit, and 
expected to enjoy himself hugely. At this time 
he was in search of his cousin, whose office was 
in Union Square, and in whose family he expect- 
ed to find a welcome. Billy was a very ordinary 
young man, and aside from his self-conceit, had 
no marked qualities of any sort, 

On he strolled, looking here and there, admir- 
ing the buildings now and then, watching the 
passers-by, and occasionally stopping before an 
attractive shop window. A man who was in a 
hurry almost knocked him off the sidewalk. At 
this he was angry; but just then he remembered 
the warnings his older brother had given him 
about the rogues of the metropolis. This di- 
verted his thoughts into a new and somewhat 
disagreeable channel. 

“Charley’s always advising me,” said he. “He 
thinks ’'mababy. He’s always saying, ‘Look 
out! Look out!’ as though I hadn’t eyes in 
my head! Perhaps [’m as green as he thinks! 
0, yes, of course I shall have my pocket picked, 
if he’s a true prophet. Wouldn’t I like to see 
the fellow that could take money out of my 
pocket without my knowing it? I should, now!” 

Just then he felt a light touch upon his arm. 
He looked up and saw a stout young man, fash- 
ionably dressed, but with a sad, anxious face. 

“Will you step this way a moment, sir?” said 
he; “that is, if you haven’t important business 
matters that””—— 

“O, no,” said Billy. “I’m not in a hurry.” 

The fashionably-dressed young man led the 
way to an entry which opened from the sidewalk, 
and taking out a large handkerchief with a yellow 
border, wiped his face, buried his eyes in it fora 
moment, so that when he took it away their red 
lids looked the picture of distress. 

“Tam a stranger in town,” said he, “and last 
night I was so unfortunate as to have my pock- 
ets picked while I was attending a missionary 
meeting in the Cooper Institute. Some bad man 
Must have stolen it while I was leaving the 
building in the crowd. He took my port-mon- 
naie—my little all”—and the yellow-bordered 
handkerchief nervously wiped the anxious face. 
“Tt has left me without money, and I am a 
stranger in the city, and there is not a person in 
itto whom I can apply for assistance. What to 
do I hardly know, as I cannot get to my home 
in Hartford without money, and if I remain here 
much longer without food I shall starve. It is 
So degrading to beg that I cannot force myself 
todoit. [havea watch. It’s a costly one. It 
was given me as a birthday present by my 
gtandfather—who died last year.” Here the 
handkerchief was rubbed over the face again. 
“If I could find any person who would loan me 
ten dollars, and would take the watch as security 
until I get home and can return the money, I 
should he grateful to my dying day. 
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BILLY’S FIFTEEN DOLLARS. 


He took from his vest-pocket a glittering 
watch, and held it out to Billy. 

“Could you, my dear sir, favor me? It’s a 
valuable gold, hunter-case, four holes jewelled 
watch. It is also a stem-winder, as you will see. 
It is worth two hundred dollars, and T shall be, 
only too happy to redeem it as soon as I reach 
home, and also to pay you handsomely for the 
favor of the loan.” 

Billy was touched, Here was a man in dis- 
tress. He would starve without help. “IfIloan 
him the money,” he thought, “I shall have this 
nice watch until it’s returned. Perhaps the fel- 
low may never send for it. Then the watch will 
be mine. If he does send for it, he will be glad 
to give me at least ten dollars for the loan. 
That will double my money. Ah, ha, what 
would Charley say to that? I'll do it.” 

“Perhaps I can let you have the ten dollars,” 
he said. 

“My dear sir,” excitedly exclaimed the fash- 
ionably-dressed young man, “you will make me 
your debtor for life by doing so. I can never 
forget such kindness;” and the yellow-bordered 
handkerchief again did duty over the anxious 
face. 

Billy inserted his fingers into the watch-fob 
in his pantaloons under his vest, where he had 
placed his money for safe keeping, and taking 
it out, selected two five-dollar bills and handed 
them to the stranger. 

“My dear sir, how can I sufficiently thank 
you? You cannot conceive the relief your sym- 
pathetic benevolence has given. Now please fa- 
vor me with your name and address, so that the 
money can be returned as soon as I reach Hart- 
ford.” 

“If it is sent within a week, you can direct the 
letter to William Gaylord, at my uncle’s, 21 
Union Square.” 

Taking out a memorandum-book, the fashion- 
ably-dressed young man carefully noted down 
name and address, and then, his whole face 
beaming with smiles, he took Billy’s hand and 
said,— 

“You have done a generous act, young man, 
that’s an honor to your manhood. Let me bid 
you good-day, in the hope that our brief ac- 
quaintance may ripen into a lasting friendship ;”’ 
and, flourishing the yellow-bordered handker- 
chief, he disappeared. 

Billy stood an inch or two taller in his shoes, as 
with a glowing face, he returned the man’s part- 
ing salutation. His self-esteem had been greatly 
stimulated. Besides, he now had a watch, and 
that was a pleasure. He stepped into another 
doorway and looked at his new acquisition. The 
hands pointed half-past three. It was really ten 
o’clock in the forenoon. The watch had proba- 


| bly stopped. He saw a jeweller’s store near by. 





“T’ll go in,” he said, ‘and get a key—the young 


man must have forgotten the key—and the jew- | 


eller will set it for me.” He entered the shop, 
and handed the watch to a bald-headed gentle- 
man, who looked at it, turned it over, looked at 
Billy, smiled, and passed it back again. 

“Where did you get that thing ?”’ he asked. 

“Why,” said Billy, “I lent a young man out 
here ten dollars, and he gave me this as secu- 
rity.” 

“Then you have been badly cheated,” said the 
gentleman. “It is not worth fifty cents. The 
works are all sham and the case is galvanized 
brass. I’m sorry for you, but it will teach you 
a lesson, I think;” and he smiled again. 

Billy went out into the strect. He had lost 
the self-complacent expression of face that he 
usually wore. His height, too, was less by at 
leastaninchortwo. He looked around blankly. 
Two-thirds of his money had vanished in a flash. 

What, swindled! He, Billy Gaylord! Impos- 
sible! He could hardly believe it. He felt in 
his pocket. Yes, there was the brass watch; 
and, too, only five dollars was left of the fifteen 
dollars that had made him so proud and happy. 
He could almost have cried in the keenness of 
his humiliation. 

He could not bear to walk on Broadway, where 
there were so many pcople, so he turned out 
of it and’ went into Bond Street. His eyes were 
fixed upon the sidewalk, and he passed along in 
a very dejected mood. 

All at once a man came up behind, walking 
very quickly. He brushed by Billy rather rudely, 
and Billy looked up at him. 

The man did not turn, but kept straight on. 
He wore a pair of light striped pantaloons, 
which were pretty well spotted, an old blue coat, 
threadbare at the elbows, and a very bright silk 
hat, tipped upon one side of his head. 

He had passed on half-a-dozen yards or so 
in advance of Billy, when something dropped 
from his pocket. 

“Hold on, mister!” cried Billy. 
dropped something!” 

But the man did not seem to hear him. In 
fact, he walked a little faster. Billy called again, 


“You’ve 


but there was no response. ‘I guess he’s deaf,” | 
bad ’ 


thought Billy. 
dropped. 

It was a wallet. And not only a wallet, but a 
very full-looking one. 

Billy darted forward and was about to pick it 
up when his arm was arrested. He turned 
and saw a tall, stout, red-faced man with a very 
pleasant countenance. He was dressed rather 
poorly, Billy thought, for his coat looked old 
and was buttoned closely up to his throat. He 
had no collar around his thick neck, and his tall 
hat looked weather-beaten and forlorn. 


He looked at what the man had 


“T seed that just as soon as you did!” said he. 

“No, you didn’t!” said Billy, stoutly, and he 
stooped down again. But-the man merely 
pushed him aside and bent over and took the 
pocket-book himself. 

“You've no right to it,” cried Billy, 
the man drop it.” 

“O,” said the other, gravely, ‘did you see the 
man drop it? If that’s so, then it belongs to 
you. Fair play, you know! If you say so, I'll 
give it up.” 

“But it belongs to him,”’ returned Billy. 

“Him? Who’s him? Ah—O—yes. Him? Yes! 
He’s gone,” said the red-faced man. “Youcan’t 
catch him. He’s out of sight. You’d better 
keep it. It’s yours. You found it on the pub- 
lic highway. But you'd better give me some- 
thing for letting you have it.” 

“No,” said Billy; “I can’t do that.” 

“Can’t do that?) And why not?” demanded 
the other. ‘‘Look here, young chap, either you 
give me that pocket-book, that’s chock full of 
money, or I’ll call a policeman and settle mat- 
ters mighty quick.” 

“No,” cried Billy, frightened at the name of 
policeman, and hardly knowing what to say. 

“Well, then, if you’re a goin’ to keep it, you'll 
either give me twenty dollars or I'll have it my- 
self, and the money in it besides.” 

The wallet felt very plump, and as if filled with 
| bank-bills. Billy thought of his ten dollars just 
| lost, and thought he could more than make up 
his loss if he retained the wallet; but he had no 
twenty dollars. 

“T haven’t twenty dollars,” stammered Billy. 

“Well, ten, then,” said the man, looking 
around nervously. 

“T haven’t ten, either,” said Billy, clutching 
the wallet closely. 

“Well, what have you got? Give me seven, 
eight, five, any thing. Hurry, because I am en- 
gaged to take breakfast with a gentleman, and 
I’m behind time, now,” and he looked about 
him more anxiously than ever. 

“T’ll give you five,” said Billy, very much ex- 
cited. 

“All right,” responded the other. 
my mouth shut, if you do. 
pocket-book and welcome.” 

Billy hastily thrust his remaining five dollars 
into the man’s huge, grimy hand, and was pet- 
rified to see him at once rush off at the top of his 
speed. 

Before Billy could recover from his surprise a 
tall policeman came up and took him by the 
collar. 

“Give me that pocket-book,”’ said he. 
almost frightened out of his wits, obeyed. 

The policeman opened it with one hand. 
There was not a piece of money init. It was 
full of brown paper. He looked at Billy sharply. 

“How much did you give that man?” 

“Five dollars,” said Billy. 

“You’ve been cheated by the pocket-book 
game, then,” said the officer, “Didn’t a man 
drop this in front of you and then walk off 
quickly ?” 

“Y-yes,” said Billy. 

“And didn’t the other man claim the wallet.” 

**Y-yes,”’ said Billy again. 

The officer gave a short laugh. 

“You must come with me,” said he. 
want you as a witness to-morrow.” 


“T saw 








“Tl keep 
You can have the 


Billy, 


“T shall 


This was a most unsatisfactory conclusion to 
Billy’s day of pleasure. There was no appeal. 
| He was taken to the police-station of that pre- 
| cinet, and in spite of his protests was shut up 
ina cell. The sergeant sent for his cousin in 
Union Square, who appeared in a hour or two, 
and answered for Billy’s appearance in court on 
the next morning, and then Billy was released. 

As he went with his cousin to that gentle- 
man’s house, he was a very much meeker young 
man than when he was first introduced to the 
reader, He did not say much about the quarter 
of an acre of potatoes, and he did not laugh to 
himself about Charley’s warnings. 
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The next day Billy was taken to court, where 
he was made to swear to what had happened 
the day belure. He was astonished to see both 
of the men, the one with the shiny hat and the 
one with the red face, in the prisoners’ doek. 
His testimony convicted them, and the judge 
sent them both to the penitentiary for eighteen 
months, and then he said to Billy,— 

“Young man, your experience of city rascality 
has cost you something. I think you’ll be likely 
to remember it;” and the judge laughed just a 
little. ‘‘One thing, however, let me say, and that 
is, never yield to any suggestion, no matter 
from whom it comes, which involves even a 
shade of dishonesty. If you had followed this 
rule, you would not have lost your five dollars, 
and—excuse me—would not have been at heart 
a thief.” 
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For the Companion. 
WINIFRED; CROWELL WAITE’S 
FRIEND. 

By Virginia F. Townsend. 

In TWELVE CHaprars.—Cuap. XII. 


Winifred was a good deal frightened at Crow- 
ell’s manner. He walked up and down the 
room, like one in great mental distress. 

She spoke to him several times, but he did 
not answer; he had not heard her. 

At last he stopped by her chair and looked at 
her 2 moment. His face was white and hag- 
gard, and his voice trembled as he said, “‘Wini- 
fred, what made you do that?” 

“Do what?” 

“You know—keep that dreadful secret ali this 
time.” 

“T knew it was an accident, and that the pis- 
tol went off without consciousness on your part, 
for they had made you drunk at the time.” 

The last words dropped into a husky whisper. 

“You are right. You know I would have died 
sooner than had it happen, brute and scoundrel 
as I have been!” 

“Sh, sh! I never thought for one moment 
you were that. If I had I should never have 
done what I did.” 

“And you are sure,”’ still looking at her as she 
had never seen him look before, ‘that you were 
not walking in your sleep that night?” 

She shook her head. A half amused, half 
scornful smile came about her lips, which was 
more effective than many words. 

“And now will you Ict me ask you another 
question?” 

Ta” 

“What made you do all that for me?” 

“IT don’t know. Icouldn’t helpit. It seemed 
all the time just as though you were Tom, and 
that I must save you.” 

He did not speak; he only turned his eyes to 
the poor, bandaged arm. 

Just then the professor entered the room. 
“Ah, what does this mean? You have stolen a 
march on me,” he said, on catching sight of his 
daughter's guest; but he held out bis hand to 
the boy, with a smile. 

“It was Gretchen’s doings, papa; but it has 
done me a great deal of good seeing him.” 

“Tam not so sure of that, with those two scar- 
let plums hanging in your cheeks. Have you 
let her talk much, Waite?” 

“More than I ought, perhaps, sir.’’ 

“Well, talk to me now; and she is not to put 
in a word, on penalty of being sent straight up 
stairs,” 

“O papa, what a cruel sentence!’’ said Wini- 
fred, as she settled herself back in her arm-chair. 

The professor and the student had a little 
pleasant chat, and then Crowell went away. 

“T begin to think that boy is going to turn out 
the right thing, after all,” said the professor 
half to himself, ‘He was very absent-minded.” 

“T always thought he would—almost,”’ said 
his daughter, her voice dropping on the last ad- 
verb. 

After that night Winifred’s recovery was rapid. 
Crowell Waite had resumed his old intimate 
footing at the professor’s house, coming over 
every day, and devising all sorts of plans to 
amuse and interest her. I do not think the two 
talked much of what had passed. Once, looking 
up, she caught Crowell staring at her. 

“What are you thinking of, that has turned 
you into such an owl?” she asked, with a smile. 

“Twas thinking what a heroine you proved 
yourself, Miss Winifred. I am always thinking 
of that.” 

“I—a heroine! Could any thing be more ab- 
surd?” 

Then her face grew grave. “Perhaps I should 
not have done what I did that night if I never 
had had a brother of my own, I kept thinking 
of Tom, and did for you what I should have 
wanted somebody to do for him if”’— 

“Tf Tom should ever turn out such a rascal as 
I was,” 











One evening, two or three weeks after tkis, 
President Maxwell came over to see her father, 
and while the gentlemen were closeted in the 
library, Crowell Waite made his appearance. 


The boy had changed a good deal in these last 


weeks. Even Saidie observed it, and said to her 
brother, ‘“‘What’s got into him, Phil? He doesn’t 
seem half so defiant, and arrogant, and self- 
willed as he used to be.” 

“T’ve noticed the change when he is with the 
students. But then Waite always was a gener- 
ous fellow, with all his faults, and Iam sure he 
will come out all right.” 

That night, after they had sat a little while 
together, and Winifred had been relating some 
little experiences of hers, Crowell suddenly 
spoke. 

“Winifred, I have been thinking two people 
ought to know.” 

“What?” 

“Our secret.” 

“‘What two people?” 

“Your father and the professor. Bad as I am, 
I can’t be a sneak; and hard as it will be to tell, 
I shall never see a happy hour until I have ‘con- 
fessed.” 

Winifred did not know what to say; yet she 
was not wholly unprepared for this. Indeed, to 
her fine, keen instincts of truth, Crowell’s pro- 
posal seemed the best and most honorable. 
Moreover, his confession would relieve her from 
a secret uneasiness. 

It would set in its true light all that matter 
about the somnambulism, which her father still 
believed, and which belief she knew gave him 
no small anxiety on her account. 

Yet Winifred dreaded the effect which a dis- 
closure of Crowell’s share in that night’s dread- 
ful work might have on the gentlemen. They 
would be shocked, indignant, perhaps severe. 
She could not tell what the consequences might 
be, when both her father and the President had 
suffered so keenly from his fault. 

She drew a long breath. “I don’t know what 
to say.” 

“But if it were your own case, or Tom’s, how 
would you answer?” 

There could be but one reply. Her lips did 
not make it, but he saw it in her eyes. 

Waite rose up. He was very white. 
hard thing for the proud boy to do. 
fred pitied him! 

“The sooner it is over, the better,” he said. ‘I 
must do it this very night;”’ and without another 
word, he stepped toward the library. 

Winifred sprang before him, with great, star- 
tled eyes. “Go back, Crowell!” seizing him by 
the shoulder. “If this thing must be done to- 
night, I will go in first and prepare them. But 
had you not better wait?” 

“T have been waiting all these weeks,” he said. 
She saw the time had come, and at once entered 
the library. 

“Papa!” 

Both the gentlemen were deep in some college 
matters when Winifred put her face inside the 
library. 

“Well, my daughter.” . 

“Crowell Waite is here. He has something of 
great importance to say to you and the Presi- 
dent.” 

“But we are very busy this evening, and can- 
not be interrupted,” he answered, a little impa- 
tiently. ‘“‘Some other time we will hear him.” 

She did not take the hint and go out. She 
came close up to the great library-table, where 
the gentlemen were both sitting. 

“Papa,” she said, in a solemn voice, “you 
don’t know. Itis a matter almost of life and 
death to Crowell!” 

Both the gentlemen looked startled. 

“Perhaps we had better hear it,”’ said the pro- 
fessor, glancing toward the President. 

“Certainly,” the latter answered, “if it is so 
important as that.” 

Winifred went to the door. Then she came 
back. ‘“O papa, it is an awful story!” she said, 
her voice shaking. ‘But when you hear him, 
just think it is Tom speaking,—just think it is 
Philip who is telling you!” turning to the Pres- 
ident. 

Then she went out. 

Crowell was walking up and down the room 
white with excitement. She only said to him, 
“You can go, now.” 

He knew she had done what she could for 
him and went into the library without a word. 

Winifred sat down by the fire, where the 
sparks glittered and hummed like a flock of 
golden birds. She could not hear the voices in 
the library. She sat still there for more than an 
hour. 

How many times she asked God to help Crow- 
ell now as He had helped him before, and to fill 
with a great pity the hearts of the men who were 
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At last her father opened the door. 

“Come, my little girl,” he said. 

She was on her feet in an instant. “O, papa, 
do you know all?” 

“a” 

She went with him into the library. 

Crewell was standing close by the table, where 
he had been telling his story to the two men. 
There were tears sparkling in his eyes. They 
had sparkled in older eyes to-night. 

President Maxwell looked at Winifred as she 
had never seen him look before. 

“My child,” and her father drew her toward 
him, “it was a rash, imprudent, dangerous 
thing todo. I cannot think of it now without a 
shudder;”’ his voice faltered here. 

“She was a brave, generous little girl,” said 
the President—and he was not a demonstrative 
man, but he drew Winifred suddenly to him and 
kissed her. 

As soon as she had recovered from her sur- 
prise she turned, and reaching over, took the 
boy’s hand and placed it in that of the Presi- 
dent. 

“You will forgive him?” she said. 

What could hesay then? He was a good man. 
There could be but one answer. 

Then she turned to her father. Crowell had 
sinned far more against the professor than he 
had against the President. There was that mid- 
night walk, that broken arm. If the struggle 
was sharp it was short. 

“Yes, my child. I will forgive him,” said the 
professor, and he took Crowell’s hand. 


That night, when they were alone together, 
Winifred and her father had a long talk, sitting 
by the fire. She went over the whole story with 
him, step [by step, as I have gone over it with 
you. 

“I did not want to deceive you, papa, but 
there was Crowell, you know, and silence seemed 
the best, the only thing, then. Perhaps I did 
wrong.” 

“T sec how it must have looked to you, my 
child, and after this frank confession you will 
never hear a word of reproach from my lips.” 

She slipped her little soft hand in his. 

“Dear papa!” 

In a moment she spoke again. “It was that 
matter about the somnambulism that troubled 
me most. I could not bear that you should 
think I was the victim of such a habit.” 

“You cannot imagine what a burden was 
lifted off my soul by Crowcll’s confession,”’ said 
the professor. 

“How the doctor was deceived!’ 

“Yet I sce how his theory, with what data he 
had, was the only rational one.” 

“And papa, you have hopes of Crowell’s fu- 
ture now?” 

“Yes; he has tided over a heavy sea and 
learned a good lesson at an awful price. I have 
great hopes for the boy because of his frankness 
and conscientiousness.”’ 

They were built on good foundations. 
that night Crowell Waite was changed. 
his faults still. He was restless, moody at 
times. All these things were in his tempera- 
ment, but the best part of his nature had been 
aroused. 

So he plunged into his studies with a new en- 
ergy, and after a little while the tasks became a 
real pleasure. For the rest, he was a favorite 
with almost everybody, Saidie and Philip grow- 
ing more and more attached to him. 

He held himself responsible for the robbery— 
at lenst so far as money was concerned—and 
never rested until he had paid down the last dol- 
lar of the stolen money into President Maxwell’s 
hands. 

If this involved some new economies and 
shifts on his part, it was all the better. There 
was no one, however, for whom Crowell Waite 
cherished the feeling which he did for the little 
girl across the avenue. 

And now, as she commenced this story, Wini- 
fred Fairbanks shall finish it in her own words. 


From 
He had 


“Last night we went out under the trees and 
hadasupper. It was just a taste of Arcadia. 
Indeed, we have done nothing but keep one 
long, lazy, delightful holiday since Tom came 
home, a week ago. 

“Dear fellow! He is so tall, and handsome, 
and wonderfully improved, that I cannot help 
telling him how proud I am of him, which papa 
says is sweet poison for boys of Tom’s age, but 
I see he shares the feeling. 

“Then the stories he has to tell us about old 
Dresden, and the life in the ancient city among 
the palaces and the picture-galleries; I almost 
feel as though I had been there myself. 





“One evening, recently, Tom and Crowell 
| Went off to walk together. I am delighted that 
| the hoys take to each other so heartily. After 
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| they had left the house I went out and sat on tle 
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piazza, and the great round mooncame up and 
filled the sky and the earth with the glory of the 
night, and I sat there a long time. At last the 
boys came back. 

* ‘What are you doing alone and in the moon- 


light, Winifred, weaving fairy-spells? asked 


Tom, as the two came out on the piazza. 

“ ‘Nothing of the kind. I was only thinking 
of that last night before you went away, and 
how just such a great silver shield of a moon 
hung in the sky and what you said that time.’ 

«IT have never seen a full moon since that 
time without thinking of it; but for all, I haven’t 
made much of the two years,’ said Tom, ‘or 
done any good worth telling of since you went 


| away.’ 


“Winifred! exclaimed Crowell Waite, who 
stood near me. I turned and looked at him, and 
then it flashed across me what Tom must mean. 
‘Do you remember Cherry Knoll Station?’ he 
said, softly. 

“QO, Winifred, you have done so much bet- 
ter than I,’ said Tom. 

“T stared from one to the other. ‘Who has 
been telling you?’I faltered. ‘O Crowell, how 
could you!’ for I saw it all in his eyes. 

“Tom put his arm around me. ‘My darling 
little sister!’ he said; ‘my dear, imprudent, 
quixotic little heroine!’ 

“These adjectives almost stunned me, for Tom 
rarely uses them. 

“And up above, the dear old moon, moving in 
her white splendor, looked down and smiled up- 
on us as a saint in heaven might smile, knowing 
all about it.” 


——— - +o -- 


For the Companion. 
MRS. FLANDERS’ MUFFS. 


“Ts the lady from Boston to home?” asked a 
tall, gaunt woman in a green sun-bonnet, as she 
knocked at the door of our country cottage with 
the handle of a superannuated umbrella. 

She walked in, took a seat and wiped her face 
with a great gingham handkerchief, which she 
had drawn oyt of a large basket. 

“T don’t know’s you know me, ma’am; but 
everybody else does. I’m your neighbor, Miss 
Jaco) Flanders. I’m the lady whose husband 
sclls you the clams!” she said, with the air of a 
boaster. 

Now we regarded the clam-man as onc of our 
benefactors, for clam-chowder was a regal dish, 
which, but for his exertions, would never grace 
our table. 

“Ah?” we asked; and no answer coming, we 
looked an interrogation point at her, which 
meant, “What have you come here for? You 
have no clams.” 

She sighed, folded up the great handkerchief 
and made a fan of it, which she flapped about 
her sallow features awhile, and then she asked, 
laconically,— 

“Like, here?” 

“Yes, very much.” 

“Better’n Boston?” 

“Yes; much better in summer.” 

“Can’t buy so many things here.” 

“No; but we don’t want so many.” 

“Do tell!” 

“Yes.”’ 

Then came another pause, during which the 
clam-man’s “lady” seemed practicing some in- 
ward speech, in the vain effort to get it out. At 
length, with a desperate jerk, she asked,— 

“How much does silk cost in Boston?” 

“Silk? You can buy it for seventy-five cents, 
or you can pay fifteen dollars.” 

“Fifteen dollars for haeow much ?” 

“For one yard.” 

She looked at me quizzically out of onc corner 
of her eye, as if she thought I was making sport 
of her, and had got the wrong game. 

“Well, I haint never bought no silk myself, 
but my sister-in-law has, and she never told no 
such stories as that.” 

“But it is true. You can buy silks at almost 
any price you like to give.” 

“Well, I guess the seventy-five cent kind 
would suit me best. How much does it take to 
line 2 muff?” 

“Perhaps three-quarters of a yard.” 

“Four times three-quarters is twelve quat- 
ters,” she said, as if thinking aloud; ‘and 
twelve quarters is three wholes. Three times 
three-quarters is nine quarters,—teow dollars 
and twenty-five cents. I haint got so much!” 

And again my visitor drew up her eyebrows, 
sighed and fanned herself with the handket- 
chief. 

She was evidently in perplexity, and I felt 4 
sort of ludicrous compassion for her. 

“Do you want to line four muffs this hot 
weather?” 

“Well, I aint in no hurry to line ’em just yet. 
Fact is, the fur isn’t made yet, but I want to get 
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have the work to do when the first cold snap 
comes. I told our folks I’d call and ask your 
advice, as I’d heerd say you was a very tasteful 
woman.” 

She was the “lady,” and I “a woman.” 

“If I can’t do no better, I might line mine 
with alpaccy, and get silk for the girls,” she 
added, as if musing on the matter. 

“Can [help you?” I asked. “I like to help 
people out of their perplexities.” 

“Well—yes, I s’pose you can—if you’re a 
mind to,” was the doubtful reply of Miss Jacob 
Flanders. 

“How?” 

“You can give me, and Sary Jane, and Seliny, 
and Clary Matildy, work to do so’s we can arn 
the silk.” 

“What can you do?” 

“fcan knit men’s stockin’s and make patch- 
work, and the girls can knit edgin’, and crochet 
tidies, and do shell work, and make roses out of 
red flannel, to put on sparrow-grass to fill empty 
fireplaces, and—— Well, it’s easier tellin’ what 
they can’t do than what they can!’ exclaimed 
the proud mother, with a sharp little laugh. 
“They’re quite genusses, and if we’d only had 
the means—him and me—we’d ’a’ made ladies 
on’em. Providence has some way seemed to 
be agin us whenever we tried to do any thing 
for em; but there’s one thing I will do for ’em 
—et ’em armine muffs.” 

“Ermine? Why, that’s quite expensive.” 

“O, well, it depends on haeow you git ’em up. 
If you’ll give us work to do, I’ll show a secret 
they never knowed in Boston. I got it from his 
first wife’s sister, that’s been to see us from 
Skanactady, York State.” 

“T do not need stockings, nor patchwork, nor 
edging, nor tidies, but ll give you some plain 
sewing to do,” I said. 

“Thank you, ma’am; I’ll do it well—first-rate, 
and you can reckon your own way, only Iet me 
do enough to arn the silk. Would you mind 
steppin’ in as you go over to the bay, and see 
my fur?” 

This was said with such a quizzical leer in the 
eye that I knew there was something worth go- 
ing for; and promised to call the next day. 

The clam-man’s cottage was one of the sim- 
plest in the village. I had no need to tap at the 
door, for all the family rushed out to greet me 
—the mother in her green sun-bonnet, the girls 
glorious in pink and blué, and the clam-man in 
a checked flannel shirt, with a chubby baby in 
his arms. I was evidently regarded by them all 
as a princely benefactor, and was soon relieved 
of my roll of cloth by one of the girls, who said, 

“Too bad for you to carry it! Mother might 
have gone after it.” 

After the preliminaries of a call, the wife rose 
and said, with a suppressed smile, as if there 
was a good joke nestling within her heart, — 

“You wanted to see my fur, ma’am, that the 
muffs is to be made on?” 

“You.” 

“Well, walk this way.” 

I walked that way; and it led us through a 
garden, suffering for hoeing and weeding, to an 
open pen, which I took for a good-sized hen- 
coop. Pulling some bits of meat in a paper out 
of her pocket, the “lady” called in a coaxing 
tone,— 

“Tim, Tim! Bet! Jack! Billy! Tom! Snap!” 
and forth rushed from a hiding-place a perfect 
troop of cats! 

“There!” cried the “lady,” triumphantly. 
“Them there black fellers is mine! Don’t you 
think alpaccy will do. to line them? The white 
ones is the girls’. Ill cut out the black spots 
and fill’em up with corners of the white, and 
then snip up the black bits, and tack ’em on 
here and there, and they’ll look just like Capt. 


Craig’s girls’ muffs. It takes three cats for a 


muff. Such a chase as [ had over this country 


afore I got ’em to suit! And after I did, I meant 
to keep a hold on’em. So I made him build 
See how fat they 
be! Come September he’s goin’ to kill ’em and 
dry the hides; and now if I can only get the 
linin’s, we’ll hold our heads up as high as any- 
body! Cat-skin muffs is all the fashion in Skan- 


this pen, and here I feed ’em. 


actady.” 


The whole family, even the crowing baby, 
seemed so happy in the prospect of having the est and warm-hearted; but his love of admiration 
unsuspecting cats turned into muffs, that I 
hadn’t the heart to tell them that the time they 
had spent in hunting cats, and the cost of feed-| that animated him to his present enterprise, and it 
ing them, aside from “his” time in building the | needed only the challenge of his playmates to send 
pen, and theirs in earning the lining, would | him up the perilous height of the church-spire. 
have bought very respectable Astrachan muffs 


in Boston. 


I had, it seems, been taken into a family se- 
cret; for on leaving, the “lady” followed me— 


she did not exactly accompany me—up the road, | and that the matter was far more serious than they 


“T wanted to have a few private words with 
you, You know”’—she said this confidentially— 
“what country people is—so curious to know 
everybody’s business. Why, my girls can’t get 
aribbin, but the next Sunday somebody’s got 
one like it. If you’d just as lief, I'd like you to 
promise me that you won’t tell my neighbors 
what all them cats is for. They’re dreadful curis 
about ’em, and David Clark’s wife has said 
where it got back to our ears, that Jacob Fland- 
ers’ folks was ‘cat-crazy’—that they spent more 
money a feedin’ and housin’ of cats than he 
could arn a diggin clams! If they should git a 
hint o’ my plans, that meetin’-house would be 
filled with armine furs next winter; and nobody 
likes to be copied all the time; and then a body 
hates to wear what everybody wears. Now only 
Capt. Craig’s girls and mine will have ’em.” 

It was so easy for me to make “Miss Jacob 
Flanders” happy, that I promised not to tell her 
secret to any of her neighbors. It has proved a 
heavy burden to me, and now I want all the 
readers of the Companion to help me bear it. 
If next year, when I visit the town again, I find 
that the cats have been manufactured into 
muffs, I will let you all know how about it. 


42> 
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INGRATITUDE. 
Ingratitude! thou marble-hearted fiend, 

More hideous when thou show’st thee in a child, 
Than the sea-monster. SHAKESPEARE. 








Man, O, most ungrateful man, can ever 

Enjoy God’s gifts, but never mind the giver; 

And Tike the swine, though pampered with enough, 
His eyes are never higher than the trough. 
QUARLES, 
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For the Cempanion. 


A RASH ACT. 

The spire of the church at Benton had been loos- 
ened during a great gale, and it was found necessary 
to strengthen it. For this purpose a lofty staging 
was built around it, which reached from the ground 
to the topmost point. 
This was scarcely finished when one of the main 
supports sank down somewhat, and the whole stag- 
ing was pronounced unsafe. None of the workmen 
would trust themselves upon it, and so it became 
necessary to take it all down and rebuildit in a more 
substantial manner. 
This, of course, involved delay; and as the con- 
tractor had other engagements, he left this for a 
time, and took his workmen elsewhere, intending to 
return in about a fortnight to repair the spire. Dur- 
ing his absence the defective staging was to be left 
standing. 
Two or three days after his departure a crowd of 
boys stood looking at the spire-staging, with its 
intricate network of beams and boards, and discuss- 
ing the situation. 
“T don’t see why they left it,” said one of them. 
“It seems strong enough.” 
“It seems that it aint strong enough, at any rate,” 
said another. 
“There’s a great lot of planks and posts there, 
too,” said a third. 
“What a row there’d be if it should all tumble 
down,” said a fourth. 
“Tumble down?” cried the first, with a laugh. 
“A likely story! Why, man alive, that staging’s all 
right. I heard a man say so.” 
“Then if it is, why did the contractor leave it?” 
“O, that was only an excuse. He had to attend to 
that bridge at once, so he put up this staging, and 
then pretended it wasn’tstrongenough. He wanted 
to make the people here wait. That’s what I heard 
aman say.” 

“Anyhow, I wouldn’t like to trust myself on it.” 

“Pooh!” said the first speaker. 

“QO, it’s all very well to say pooh, Tom Balch, but 
I can tell you there aint many men that would go 
up there.”’ 

—— there?” Why, I’d just as soon go up as 
not.” 


“You?” 

“Yes, me.” 

A scornful laugh was the only rejoinder. 

“T’d just as soon go up as not,”’ repeated Tom 
Balch. 

“T'd like to see you try it,” said the other. “You 
look like it.” 

“Well, you may see me try it, for I’m going up 
there,” said Tom, walking toward the staging. 

The boys stoad watching in silence, thinking that 
it was only bravado, and waiting with a half smile 
for the time when he would turn back; but to their 
surprise, he began climbing, and in a few minutes 
he had ascended to a height of nearly forty feet. 

Tom Balch was known throughout the village as 
a bold, rash boy, capable of almost any act of daring. 
He was not a boy of evil propensities; he was hon- 


was so strong, and his rash daring so great, that he 
had frequently perilled his life for no other reason 
than to make himself notorious. It was this feeling 


The village had but one street, and the church 
was at oneend ofit. The villagers were all at work 
in their shops, or on their farms, or were in their 
houses; and none were near except Tom’s friends, 
who soon began to perceive that Tom was in earnest, 





saying,— 





had at first anticipated. 


The roof of the church was about fifty feet high, |} 
and the spire rose fifty feet above this, so that its 
whole height from the ground was about a hundred 
feet. The staging was divided into successive sto- 
ries, each of which (about ten feet in height) was 
formed by loose planks laid across the rafters, that 


passed from one story to another, so that the whole 
could be easily climbed. 


cended half way without perceiving any weakness 


had ventured so far made him determined to go on 
to the very top. 
He looked back for a moment, waved his hat tri- 
umphantly at his friends below, and then continued 
his foolish undertaking. The boys below looked up, 
but gave no response. 
Tom now went on with reckless rapidity, sur- 
mounting ladder after ladder, and hurrying across 
the successive floorings at a rate which made the vi- 
bration of the staging very perceptible. 
He thought this too trifling to call for special cau- 
tion. It was nothing (he said to himself) more than 
would be produeed on any staging by the tramp of a 
man walking upon its floorings; but as he ascended 
higher the vibration increased, and this was accom- 
panied by a slight swaying of the whole structure, 
that inspired alarm at last in the breast of the 
thoughtless climber. 
A vague fear came to him. Something was the 
matter. But by this time he was at the top of the 
staging, and close by the peak of the spire, with its 
gilt ball and iron vane. 
But no sooner had he reached the ball, than the 
vibrations ceased, and suddenly the boards on which 
he stood seemed to sink beneath him. His first 
thought was that a plank had given way. Mechani- 
cally he flung himself forward, and grasped the iron 
rod of the weathercock with both hands. The next 
instant there was a noise like thunder below him, 
and down went the whole mass of woodwork to the 
ground! 
As it fell, the boys screamed and fled in different 
directions; and turning again and looking up in aw- 
ful dread, they saw Tom clinging to the iron vane. 
His hands clutched this firmly, and he had seated 
himself upon the ball, clasping it with his legs. 
For some time not a word was said. Nothing, in- 
deed, could be said. The boys stood paralyzed, 
looking and expecting to see Tom fall. But he held 
on firmly, and at last his voice came down to them 
from his lofty perch and roused them to action. 
“Boys,”’ he called, ‘‘are you there?” 
His back was turned to them where he sat, so that 
he could not see them. 
“Yes!” they shouted, in answer. 
“Go and get help, quick!” was his cry. 
At this, the boys all started on the full run for the 
village, and spread the news in all directions. Soon 
a crowd had gathered, full of excitement and terror. 
As they looked up and saw the boy on his giddy 
perch, a feeling of horror took possession of them. 
But after the first shock was over, they called to him, 
and found that he was not exhausted and that he 
was not dizzy. These two facts inspired some hope 
among the spectators, and at once every one began 
to make proposals as to the best way of rescuing him. 
Some of the wildest talked of re-erecting the stag- 
ing, but that was soon decided to be impossibl 
Others suggested a chain of ladders; but a little 
discussion brought out the fact that there were no 
ladders in the village long enough or strong enough 
for the purpose. 
One man proposed shooting an arrow, with a string 
attached, which should fall over the weathercock; 
but this plan was dismissed, as no one in town was 
expert archer enough to send an arrow exactly over 
the spire. 
This brought out a shrewd old man, who had thus 
far been silently considering the situation. 
“Have any of you boys a kite?”’ he asked. 
“Yes,” said one. 
“Then hurry and bring it here as soon as you can. 
I'll go home and bring some things. Quick, now!” 
Away went the boy for his kite, while the old man, 
who was a retired sea-captain, hurried to his house 





a quarter of an hour the boy was back with his kite, 
and a block. 


attheend. Another rope was attached to the head 
of the block. 

On questioning Tom, the reply came that he was 
still free from either weakness or giddiness; and re- 
assured by thig, the captain began to carry out his 
plan of rescue, every incident of which was watched 
with intense interest by the crowd. 

A fresh breeze. was blowing, and the captain, go- 
ing away at some distance from the church, let fly 
the kite. Soon it roseintheair. It was not difficult 
to guide the kite so that it rose over the spire and 
brought its string within Tom’s reach. 

The captain now fastened the string to the rope, 
and called on Tom to pull it up. Tom’s position 
enabled him to hook his elbows round the iron rod, 
and thus have the use of both hands. It cost him 
some trouble, but the rope was at length pulled up, 
and by it he pulled up the block. 

In accordance with the captain’s order, he now 
bound the block to the iron rod so strongly that it 
could support his weight. 

After this he passed the sling over his shoulders 
and under him, so that he was sitting on it. The 
sling was attached to a rope reeved through the 
block, and extentling down to the hands of a half- 
dozen men below. 





et himself down so that he might hang below the 


block. If he had been in the slightest degree dizzy, 
this could not have been done; but his head was 
steady yet, and there were ropes to cling to now, as 
he lowered himself. 
block, with the sling under him, and his hands 
passed from the main beams to the house. Ladders | grasping the line. 


At last he hung below the 


In this way he was lowered to the roof. There 


men waited for him, and he went through into the 
Up this staging went rash Tom Balch. He as- | attic, and so down to the ground. 


As he joined his friends, a wild cheer arose; 


in the structure; and the impunity with which he | scores of hands grasped his in cordial greeting. This 


was because of the relief and joy felt at his escape 
from death; but he really deserved to be reprimand- 
ed and punished for his foolhardy adventure. 
—__ ++ —- —-- 

A FATHER’S FEARFUL JOURNEY. 
In the winter of 1861-2 John Hemming, a miner of 
the Sierras, carried his sick boy on his back thirty 
miles through the snow. The Overland Monthly 
tells the story of his journey: 

When the dawn of Christmas day appeared, John, 
with his burden, sallied forth. Hemming was fully 
conscious of the desperate nature of his undertaking. 
Thirty miles in a short winter’s day, dragging heavy 
snowshoes through the moist, yielding, new-fallen 
snow, and bearing such a burden as he carried, he 
well knew was sufficient to tax to the utmgst the 
physical powers of the hardiest man. 

He feared that his strength was unequal to the 
task; but this fear was as nothing to the greater 
one of losing his way. The shroud of snow oblit- 
erates all landmarks. The landscape of summer 
cannot be identified in its winter robes, even in the 
bright sunlight. 

Vapors, of which the snowflakes and the hoar-frost 
are born, veiled the Sierra in a mantle of gloom, 
shutting off the view of distant objects, and so dis- 
torting them at hand that the most familiar things 
could not be recognized. 

From many standpoints, the summit of the Sierra 
Nevada, near the sources of the various forks of the 
Yuba River, seems to the observer a vast,»nearly 
level plateau; but when progress in any direction is 
attempted, the continuity of the seeming plain is 
found to be broken by tortuous ravines, that wind in 
every direction, and by occasional canons, thousands 
of feet in depth, with sides of steep incline. 
Hemming was too familiar with the mountains in 
that vicinity and with the use of snowshoes to at. 
tempt to pick his way down the canon’s side. He 
knew that whatever there was of valley Jay at least 
two thousand feet, as the plummet falls, below where 
he stood, and that the descent to that depth must be 
made in a travelling distance of a little more than 
one mile. 

No man could keep his footing at a leisurely pace 
on such an incline. There was but one way, and 
that was to makeadash, With cautious steps and 
rigid muscles, Hemming approached the mountain’s 
brow and launched himself on its slope. Away he 
sped, swifter than the torrents of spring that course 
down those hill-sides. 

Scarcely seen in advance, and deftly avoided, with 
a skill known only to the adept in the use of snow- 
shoes, the few scattering trees fled up the steep in- 
cline behind him, as cloud-shadows course across the 
plain on an April day, faster and faster. And now 
the even grade is broken by sheer precipices of ten, 
fifteen or twenty feet, over which he rode, scarcely 
conscious of the breach of continuity under his feet. 
With lungs still distended with the breath inhaled 
at the top, he reached the bottom, the impetus of 
the descent carrying him far out on the level. With 
a murmured thanksgiving, John realized that the 
immediate danger was past. 

“Whither now?” said he. The anxious question 
was answered on the instant; for he saw immediately 
before him, looming out of the mist, the outline of 
a house, which, as approached, took upon itself a 
wondrous familiarlook. The orchard tree-tops peer- 
ing above the snow, the green blinds, and the porch, 
over which a now leafless vine wound its long, na- 
ked arms, told him that he stood at the door of his 
wife’s cottage. 

Other children have since been born to the house 


in a wagon which had just come up. In less than | of Hemming, and for them the waters of love flow 


from the never-failing springs of parental affection. 


and the captain made his appearance with some ropes | But dearer far than the living is the dead boy who 


slumbers in the shadow of a giant pine; whose white 


In-the block was a long rope with a canvas band | tombstone gleams out of the night, and over whose 


grave roses shed their petals and honeysuckles distil 
their fragrance; whose young life was demanded 
that the parents might live, and whose memory is to 
them ever an admonition and a benediction. 
—_———__+oo 
ROUTED BY A BELL. 

It was in the beginning of the seventh century that 
bells were first put in the towers of churches. They 
were usually of larga size, and their deep tones pro- 
duced a powerful effect on the minds of the people. 
They were supposed to be a safeguard from light- 
ning and tempest, but, as the following narrative 
will show, they sometimes raised a storm in the 
hearts of their hearers. 

When Lothair II., son of the Frankish King Chil- 
derich, was besieging the town of Sens in Burgundy, 
the people within the walls were reduced to such 
extremities that the Bishop Lupees as a last resort 
summoned them to united prayerin St. Stephen’s 
church. For this purpose he ordered the bells, 
which had just been swung in the tower, to be 
sounded. 

Scarcely, however, had the bishop commenced the 
devotions, when the soldiers, who had been guard- 
ing the walls of the town, came running to the 





The hardest task of all remained, and this was to 


church with the astounding intelligence that the 
















enemy was fleeing. On hearing this, the besieged | ground. 


The more lowly position was the best, 


sallied forth in force, and found the information| as then we avoided the smoke with which the 


true. 
They had been terrified by the unaccustomed sound 
of the bells ringing in the church tower, and the su- 
perstitious soldiers had mistaken it for thunder, 
which was being wielded against them by the ecclesi- 
astics. 

One of the largest bells in the world is in a church 
at Moscow, and weighs about four hundred tons. 
The church is a monument both of the architect’s 
skill and the Czar’s cruelty. It is said the Czar put 
out the man’s eyes lest he should build another 
like it. 
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MY VISIT TO LAPLAND. 





The cold of the Lapland winters is often very 
intense. During my tour through a portion of 
the country, there were several days in which 
the thermometer stood at fifty degrees below 
zero. Notwithstanding this, I have suffered 
much more while journeying in New England 
when the glass has been but a few degrees below 
freezing point. 

The atmosphere in these Northern regions is 
remarkably dry. When the cold is most intense, 
there is seldom a breath of airstirring. At such 
times, if the wind blew, it would be impossible 
for men to encounter it for any length of time 
without danger to life. With the least disturb- 
ance of the atmosphere, the temperature rises, 
and then the cold is much more biting than in 
ealm weather, even when the thermometer is at 
its lowest point below zero, 

At first I found that upon going from the pro- 
tection of a hut into the open air, the extreme 
cold gave me a sensation of sickness. This secon 
passed away, and I enjoyed very much the stim- 
ulating effects of the bracing atmosphere. 

There are two classes of people in Lapland, 
the fjcld (pronounced fyeld) Lapps and the fast 
Lapps. The fast Lapps are much the slower of 
the two, They are fast to the place where they 
live, that is, do not wander frecly about on the 
mountains. They live on the coast by fishing, 
and are a lazy set. 

The wandering fjeld Lapps are much more 
honest, truthful, and every way more respectable 
than their neighbors. They are guided in their 
movements solely by the consideration of pas- 
turing for their reindeer. When the moss runs 
short in one fjeld, they make their way to some 
other where it is plentiful. 

Their dwellings are a sort of tents, being made 
of cloths, and skins stretched over poles, wide 
apart at the ground, but coming together at the 
top, where a hole is left for the smoke to pass out. 
They are turfed up outside for a few feet from 
the ground. . 

To get into one of them you have to crawl 
through a low tunnel of skins and turf. The 
ground is covered with small boughs and twigs, 
over which are laid reindeer skins, with an ex- 
tra supply for bedding. Coils of ropes, bags of 
senne (soft grass), reindeer tongues and hams, 
and snowshoes, hang from the tent-poles. 

This people have no variety of food. It is 
very simple and cheap; at the same time, it is 
always deer. Their cooking utensils are only 
two, a large pot for the meat, and a small one 
for the coffee. Coffee is their favorite drink, but 
they mix it with other things, so that a stranger 
requires a good deal of faith to believe that it is 
coffee. 

A dwelling is called a renbye, or bye, for short. 
The bye is often very much crowded. TI once slept 
soundly in one where there were eighteen other 
people. 


Fortunately it was very cold, and I was | 


Lothair and his army were in full flight. | 





} 


| 
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upper part of the tent is always filled from the 
fire burning below. There is no doubt it is this 
smoke which gives the Lapps their sore eyes, as 
much as the dazzling whiteness of the snow. 

As I have said, the fjeld Lapps wander about 
in search of the reindeer moss, upon which the 
animals alone can thrive. When the moss runs 
short in one fjeld, they strike their tents and 
make their way to some other where it is more 
plentiful. It is hard work for the poor reindeer 
to get their food when the snow is deep. Na- 
ture has, however, provided them with excellent 
shovels in the shape of forehorns, with which, 
aided by their feet, they can dig a deep hole in 
the snow in a surprisingly short time. 

No amount of cold can injure these animals. 
The colder it is, the better their health. Almost 
the only danger to which they are exposed is 
from the attacks of wolves, made fierce by hun- 
ger. A premium of five dollars is given for the 
destruction of a wolf, and when the snow is 
deep, an active Lapp upon his snowshoes finds 
them very easy game to secure. They are ordi- 
narily cowardly brutes, and only hunger makes 
them bold. 

In religion the Lapps are Lutherans, and so de- 
vout and firm in their faith are they, that though 
called Lapps, a lapse from piety is seldom heard 
of among them. In this respect they are a per- 
fect model. The churches and ministers are very 
few, but the people travel immense distances to 
attend service. The congregations are always 
large, and exceedingly quiet and attentive. 

Mothers take their babies with them, but wrap 
them up carefully in skins, and bury them in 
the snow outside the church, with a dog to guard 
them, lest they should make a disturbance. 


, i 
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The churches are neat little buildings. The 
wood of which they are made is brought from a 
great distance. The church at Kantakeino, 
where there is a large settlement of Finns and 
Lapps, and where service is held regularly all 
the year round, is two hundred years old. It is 
built of wood which was brought by reindeer a 
distance of more than a hundred English miles. 

The wandering Lapps are very much attached 
to their native fjclds, and cannot be happy any- 
where else, I did not fall in love with any of 
the girls while I was there, but I heard of a 
Frenchman who did. The girl returned his love, 
and he married her, took her to France, had her 
educated and civilized. 

She tried to make him a good wife, but she 
was never content, always longing to go back to 
the smoky bye and the fjelds. Silk dresses had 
no charm for her compared with the pesk and the 
bullinger. At last her husband died; and then, 
collecting all the property he had left her, she 
hastened back to Lapland, and, investing her 
money in reindeer, resumed her ancient dress 
and habits. Here, it is said, she lived happy and 
respected, and never once looked back with re- 
gret on the delights of our boasted civilization. 





+o 
NEW DISCOVERY AT POMPEII, 
The city of Pompeii was destroyed nearly two 
thousand years ago by the ashes and lava dis- 


| charged during an eruption of Mount Vesuvi- 


us. Excavations which have of late years been 
made have laid bare a part of the buried city 
and revealed much concerning the habits of the 
ancient Italians. 


. Among the most recent discoveries are hol- 


very tired, so that, though my head was on the | lows formed by the bodies of the unfortunate in- 
] . . . 
lap of one Lapp, and my feet on the lap of an- | habitants who perished suddenly, being proba- 


other Lapp, I rested very comfortably. 

The dogs were restless during the night, and 
occasionally wandered over my face, but this 
Was only a momentary disturbance. My bedfel- 
lows had not changed their clothes during the 
winter, but I could not complain, for neither had 
I done so for several weeks. . 

There is no furniture in a renbye, so we had to 


sit, or when there was room, to lie on the 








bly suffocated by the sulphurons air. These 
hollows have been used as moulds, into which 
plaster of Paris has been poured, and thus life- 


size portraits have been obtained of the smoth- | 


cred Pompeians. 
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beautiful, and far superior to any other that has 
hitherto been taken. 

The head is a portrait, the nose long and de- 
cidedly aquiline, the lips full and half-open, the 
ears enormously large. There is no muscular 
contraction indicative of a violent death. The 
whole pose, which is that of one sleeping placid- 
ly, suggests that the person was suffocated. He 
lies on his left side, resting his head on his left 
hand. One of the legs is somewhat drawn up, 
but in a very natural posture. Round the loins 
there was a linen covering, but there is no trace 
of any shirt on the upper part of the body, or 
any thing on the feet. 

This figure will form a very interesting addi- 
tion to those already in the Museum at Naples. 
How curious are such portraits drawn from a 
long-buried past! 


Or 


JERUSALEM. 


Reft of thy sons, amid thy foes forlorn, 

Mourn, widowed queen, forgotten Zion, mourn! 

Where now thy pemp, which kings with envy 
viewed? 

Where now thy might, which all these kings sub- 
dued? 


No martial myriads muster in thy gate, 

No suppliant nations in thy temple wait; 

No prophet bards, thy glittering courts among, 
Wake the full lyre, and swell the tide of song; 
But lawless force, and meagre want are there, 
And the quick, darting eye of restless fear ; 
While cold oblivion, mid thy ruins laid, 

Folds his dark wing beneath the ivy shade. 


EBER. 
—_—_+o»—__—_ 


THE NOVEMBER ELECTIONS. 

The last of the important State elections of 
the year 1873 took place on the 4th of Novem- 
| ber. On that day about one-third of the States 
of the Union in all parts of the country made 
choice of certain officers, but in only a few of 
them was the contest interesting or the result 
worthy of any thing more than a bare record. 

Massachusetts is the only New England State 
that holds an election in November. The vote 
this year was small,—only about 131,000. This 
was 60,000 less than the number cast in the pres- 
idential election of 1872. Mr. Washburn, the 
Republican candidate, was chosen Governor for 
a third term, by about 18,000 majority. Last 
year his majority was about 74,000. The great 
falling off in the number of voters was therefore 
almost entirely a Republican loss, Mr. Gaston, 
the Democratic candidate, receiving nearly as 
many votes as the candidate of the same party 
received last year. The Republicans have se- 
cured large majorities, although smaller than 
last year, in both branches of the Legislature. 

In New York the Democrats turned the large 
Republican majority of last year into a majority 
for themselves, electing most, but not all, their 
candidates for State officers, though the vote on 
some being very close. But the Republicans fe- 
tain control of both branches of the Legislature. 

New Jersey elected only a Legislature. The 

Republicans were successful in obtaining a ma- 
jority, but as in other States, they met with 
heavy losses. 

Maryland, as usual, was carried by the Demo- 
crats, and four-fifths of the Legislature are of 
that party. 

The campaign in Virginia was watched with 
much interest. In the early part of the contest 
the Republicans professed to have hopes of suc- 
cess, but long before the day of election they 
had given it up. Still Virginia yet maintains 
her former position as the foremost of the 
Southern States, and for that reason, and be- 
cause there were some curious peculiarities 
about the contest, it commanded a large degree 
of attention. The Democrats of Virginia call 
themselves conservatives, and they include a 
vast majority of the white people of the State, 
while the colored men are almost all Republi- 
cans. The conservatives elected Gen. Kemper, 
| Governor, by a great majority, and more than 
two-thirds of the members of the Legislature be- 
long to the same party. 

In the four Western States—Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota and Kansas—the new farmers’ 
party made nominations, and greatly disturbed 
the arrangements of the two old parties. Only 
county officers were elected in Illinois, and the 
farmers were generally successful. In Kansas a 
Legislature and some officers of no great import- 
ance were to be elected, and here, too, the farm- 
|; ers gained largely, aided much by a general 
| feeling that some of the Republican leaders were 
| dishonest men who ought to be beaten, as well 
las by the votes of the Democrats. But the Re- 


| publicans still have a majority of the Legisla- 
| ture. 
| In Wisconsin, which has been steadily Repub- 
lican ever since there was a Republican party, 


the Reformers, as they called themselves, being 








News has just been received from Naples that | a combination ef farmers and Democrats, elect- 
the form of another human body, which was im-| ed their candidate, Mr. Taylor, for Governor, 
pressed on the ashes, has been preserved in plas-| over Mr. Washburn, who had been nominated 


was the only one of the four Western States 
that was carried by the Republicans. Mr. Davis 
was there elected Governor, by a smaller ma- 
jority than usual, the farmers’ opposition being 
strong in that State as it was elsewhere. 

In Mississippi there were two candidates for 
Governor, both of them Republicans, and both 
of them United States Senators from that State. 
Gen. Ames, son-in-law of Gen. Butler, was the 
rezular candidate, and was voted for by most of 
the party. Gen. Alcorn was supported by some 
Republicans and by most of the Democrats, 
The contest was to a great extent a personal one, 
a struggle between the two Senators for the up- 
per hand in Mississippi politics, and had no 
other interest or principle involved. It resulted 
in the election of Gen. Ames by a majority of 
30,000. Arkansas seems to have been carried 
by the Democrats, but the accounts are a good 
deal confused. The election was not of great 
consequence. 

The general result is, that the Republicans 
have lost strength in every State that held an 
election in November. It usually happens that 
majorities fall off the year after a presidential 
election, but in this case the Republicans have 
been actually defeated in three of the States that 
are usually carried by them. There were still 
some elections to be held after those we have no- 
ticed, but the political work of the year was 
nearly finished on the 4th of November. 





A 


THE POSTAL TELEGRAPH. 

One of the additions to our postal system, 
which has been recently proposed, is that of con- 
necting the telegraph with the letter-carrying 
department. This plan has been tried in Eng- 
land with great success. Stamped cards are is- 
sued, on which messages may be written, con- 
taining a certain number of words. These cards 
may either be taken to the general post-office, 
or they may be dropped into one of the street- 
boxes, from which they are frequently collected, 
and dispatched almost as soon as received. 

Telegraphic dispatches are now sent in Eng- 
land much more cheaply and with much more 
speed and regularity than when the telegraph 
lines were in the hands of private companies; 
and, consequently, the telegraph is much more 
used than formerly. The post-office authorities 
spare no pains to give satisfaction to the people 
in this new department of public service. 

To this end, they have established a ‘‘clearing- 
house,” for the purpose of checking the faults 
liable to o¢cur in the transmission and delivery 
of telegrams. To this branch of the post-office 
are sent all the papers on which senders of tele- 
grams write their messages, and copies of all 
messages received. 

These are sorted, and the original and dupli- 
cate of each telegram are attached to one an- 
other. Then they are examined to see whether 
there is any discrepancy or over-charge, any de- 
lay in the sending, any fault in spelling, or bad 
writing; and if any such irregularity is discov- 
ered, it is brought to the notice of the post- 
master who is chargeable with it. 

The clearing-house has already prove very 
useful in promoting correctness and promptitude 
in this branch of the postal service. The work 
in these offices is all done by young women, who 
are reported to execute their task of “fault-find- 
ing” in a very satisfactory manner. It is 
thought that in future a great portion of the 
work belonging to other branches of the tele- 
graph service will be entrusted to femaie clerks. 

We hope that our government will imitate the 
English system of postal telegraphs, as it has 
already done in postal cards and other matters, 
for the transmission of telegrams is at present 
very often troublesome, and frequently very 
slow and unsatisfactory. 





er 


A FAST DAY IN NEW ENGLAND. 

Two Dutchmen, Jasper Dankers and Peter 
Stuyter, visited New England in 1679, as agents 
of a company that was to buy land in America 
and found a colony. They happened to be in 
Boston on the annual Fast day, and in their 
report they described how it was observed. A 
translation of their journal was published some 
years ago, and we copy from it their account of 
Fast day in a Boston church in the seventeenth 
century. 

In the first place a minister made a prayer in 
the pulpit of full two hours in length; after 
which an old minister delivered a sermon an 
hour long, and after that a prayer was made 
and some verses sung out of the Psalms. In the 
afternoon three or four hours were consumed 
with nothing except prayers, three ministers re- 
lieving each other alternately. When one was 
tired another went up into the pulpit. 





The Dutchmen were not used to such long ser- 
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greeable to them that they made a very unfavor- | one and in debt for the building; economy should 


able report to their employers; and so no Dutch | 
colony was formed in New England. 
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MOTION FROM THE BRAIN. 


the order of the day; it was unnecessary, &c. 
The debate lasted nearly all the afternoon, and it 
seemed as if the selectmen would carry their point, 
when old Farmer Dunbar got up, and said he always 
knew the voters of P. were big fools, and he sup- 
posed always would be; but if they were willing to 
give five gold eagles for one gilt one, they were big- 


The brain is the great nervous centre of the body , eT fools than he had supposed. This ‘settled the 


—the head-office, so to speak,—to which all sensa- 
tions are reported, and from which all the answer- 
ing movements, or more strictly the commands for 
such movements, proceed. It has been discovered 
that the brain may be stimulated to action by the 
application of electricity, and Dr. Ferrier, of King’s | 
College, London, has been experimenting with a 
view to ascertaining what effects are produced when 
the electricity is applied to different parts of it. 

His experiments were made on a cat, a dog,a 
jackal, a monkey and a rabbit. He found that the 
distinct areas of the brain-surface are very small, 
and that very great care is necessary in order that 
the electric current be not applied to several at 
once. Some regions of the brain, especially on the 
lobes of the forehead, do not apparently have any 
connection with the motions of the body. 

When the upper frontal parts were stimulated it 
affected the muscles of the face. 
ity was applied to the parts back of these the mo- 
tions were those of the fore-limbs, and the parts still 
further back affected the movements of the hind 
limbs. The cerebellum, or most backward part of 
the brain, seemed to be connected with the muscles 
of the eye. 

Dr. Ferrier considered that his experiments lent 
no confirmation to the views of phrenologists that 
dierent parts of the braln are the organs of the va- 
rious emotions, but they did encourage the idea that 
the forehead is the seat of intellectual rather than 
mere animal activity. 

a. 


A CRUEL CUSTOM. 

Herodotus, in his history, tells of a custom of the 
Egyptians, which seems so incredible, that critics 
have agreed in thinking the credulous traveller im- 
posed upon. He says that when provisions were ex- 
hausted in travelling, the Egyptians were accus- 
tomed to cut a slice or two of meat from a living 
cow or bullock, sew the skin over the wound and 
leave the animal to recover from the injury by the 
healing of the flesh. The inference was a natural 
one, that the natives were hoaxing the good-natured 
historian. But James Bruce, the African traveller, 
says that he saw a similar act performed. While 
journeying from Adowa to Gondar, he saw three 
men tripupacow. One of them sat across the neck 
of the fallen beast, another twisted the halter about 
her fore feet, while the third, getting astride, cut a 
couple of large beef steaks from her side. They 
then fastened the edges of the skin together with 
small skewers, made her get up, and drove her along 
as if nothing had happened. 


—_—_—_+o»—____—_ 


POVERTY OF RICH MEN. 

If men rush into business life before education is 
completed, they may make ludicrous exhibitions of 
themselves, for which wealth can never atone. The 
Portland Transcript gives some amusing specimens: 


One of the wealthiest men in this State, and one 
of the most honored and respected, who never failed 
in any thing except in taking advantage of the edu- 
cational privileges within his reach, is credited with 
this delicious slip of the tongue: He had made a 
visit to Washington during the war on State busi- 
ness, and on his return a friend inquired in regard to 
alady of their mutual acquaintance. 

He said, ‘“‘I saw Mrs. -——-; sheisallright. She’s 
got an appointment as mattress of one of the biggest 
hospitals.”’ 

This reminds us of a story about another very 
wealthy man, formerly resident in this city, now long 
since deceased. He was upon the witness-stand, and 
was being questioned upon the point how he knew 
acertain note had passed through the hands of a 
well-known broker of that day. 

“Why,” said he, showing to the court the letters, 
. A B., on the back of the note, ‘‘there’s his en- 
rails!” 

tO 


NATURAL GAS JETS. 

A correspondent writing from Iola, Kan., after re- 
ferring to the natural gas jet at Fort Scott, of 
which some account was given in a recent issue of 
the Companion, says: 


Some two years ago a company was organized in 

this State to prospect for coal. The work of drilling 
a hole was commenced under the direction of a com- 
ene superintendent. A stream of gas began to 
ssue from the hole at the depth of about seven 
hundred feet, which constantly increased in volume 
with the sinking of the hole until its force became 
80 great that it was almost impossible to continue 
the work. 

The cylinder was raised to the height of forty feet, 
and a light applied to the ton. The gas burned with 
abright and steady light, illuminating the country 
for miles around. 

The drilling was continued to the depth of eight 
hundred feet, when a stream of water began to issue 
from the hole (accompanied by gas) rising several 
feet above the ground. This water, although strong- 
ly impregnated with salt, does not cause thirst when 
drank. Many claim for it extraordinary medical 
properties. 
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THAT GILT EAGLE, 


We frequently find the “art of putting things” 
quaintly but forcibly illustrated in the unstudied la- 
conisms of ignorant people, country bred. , 


Some years ago the town of P., up in New Hamp- 
shire, built a very elegant new town-house, and on 
the top had a cupola, or bell-turret. After it was 
finished the selectmen conceived the idea that a gilt 
eagle on top would be a very appropriate and tasty 
ornament. They sent to Boston and got an estimate 
of the expense—fifty dollars—so as to be prepared to 
Support the proposition in town-meeting. Tt occa- 
Sioned, of course, much discussion. The town was 


When the electric- 


question in the negative. 


For epigrammatic point and apt antithesis Farmer 
Dunbar’s speech ranks with many often-quoted bon- 
mots of great men; though, beyond doubt, the old 
man was sadly lacking in publit spirit. 
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| WHAT’S IN A NAME, 

We often hear of persons who have tried a medi- 
cine for some time, and having lost patience, have 
tried another, a dose or two of which is supposed to 
have cured them of their sickness. In such cases 
common-sense would attribute the efficacy to the 
first rather than to the second remedy. In the fol- 
lowing case, however, there happened to be no 

change except in name: 


| A man had rheumatic pains, which his doctor 
| thought would be relieved by ‘‘nitrate of potash.” 
| The patient took the medicine for some time, but 
| was not much benefited, and asked for another rem- 
edy, which the doctor prescribed. A few days after 
he met him, and asked after his health. 

“O,1I am getting well, doctor,” was the reply; 
“but ’taint your medicine. I tried that for some 
time, till a neighbor told me of something he took 
for his rheumatism. A very simple remedy. I tried 
| it, and it’s done me a great deal of good.” 
| ‘What is it?” asked the doctor. 
| “O, it’s so simple I’m afraid you'll laugh at me if 
I tell you.” 

The doctor promised not to do this, and the pa- 
tient, after much urging, informed him that it was 
“saltpetre.”” 

The doctor was not true to his promise. He 
laughed heartily, and told the astonished patient 
that ‘nitrate of potash’’ was the chemical name of 
the substance known to commerce as ‘‘saltpetre.”’ 


| 


tor 


MORTIFYING. 

It isn’t pleasant for one to mistake a gentleman 
for a servant or a clown, but ludicrous cases of such 
blunders have happened; and one of our exchanges 
tells a good story of Prof. Sedgwick. 


Prof. Sedgwick was geologizing in a quarry near 
a high road in England, dressed in a rough suit for 
the purpose, and striking vigorous blows with his 
hammer upon the rock, when a travelling carriage 
coming up, stopped at the place, and a gentleman 
within beckoned to the professor to come up to the 
door, as he wanted to know the way to the residence 
of a nobleman in that pe Prof. Sedgwick 
having answered this and various other questions 
put to him.very readily, the gentleman, pleased with 
what he deemed the intelligence and civility of the 
quarryman, offered him a shilling, which was re- 
ceived with thanks. The carriage drove on, taking 
its occupant to the nobleman’s house, where he was 
an invited guest. Soon after Prof. Sedgwick fol- 
lowed him, for he was staying there at that time 
himself. At dinner they happened to be seated near 
each other, and soon fell into conversation. After a 
while the gentleman, looking earnestly at Prof. 
Sedgewick, observed ,— 

“I think I must have had the pleasure of seeing 
you before, and that not very long ago.” 

“O, yes,’’ was the reply “you saw me this morn- 
ing,and gave me a shilling for answering a whole 
yy ad questions, and Iam much obliged to you 
or it, 

—_——-~o+ 


HILLS OF BLOOM, 


We have many large flowering plants in this coun- 
try, but none we think equal in size and splendor to 
the fuchsia described below, growing in Valencia, 
Ireland. This must rival in grandeur and magnifi- 
cence the rhododendron trees of the Himmalaya 
mountains: 


I wrote to you last year describing my Fuchsia 
Riccartoni as having, in the previous summer, at- 
tained a circumference of 115 feet. I now beg to re- 
port progress. At the end of the season of 1872, it 
measured 124% feet, and I have just this moment 
again had it carefully measured, and find it to be 
132% feet. It was late in coming into blossom this 
year, but it has amply made up for its tardiness, for 
it is a perfect blaze of crimson. In the same grass 
plot we have a hydrangea measuring 48 feet in cir- 
cumference, which ] am told is an unusual size. 


42> 
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WISDOM OF SILENCE, 


Segacious people know how to keep silence on 
subjects with which they are not acquainted, and 
they escape sharp hits like the following: 


A courtier of Alexander the Great paid a visit to 
the studio of Apelles, the celebrated painter, and 
was received with the consideration due to his rank. 
This excited his vanity, and nen, ww A he talked 
about the art of painting, exposing his ignorance in 
a variety of questions and criticisms. Apelles in- 
terrupted him at length in a low voice: ‘‘Do you see 
those boys that are grinding my colors? While you 
were silent, they admired you, dazzled with the 
splendor of the purple and gold with which your 
habit glitters; but ever since you began to talk 
about what you do not understand, they have done 
nothing but laugh at you.” 


+o. 
IT IS A MISTAKE 


To think that the more a man eats, the fatter and 
stronger he will become. To believe that the more 
hours children study, the faster they will learn. To 
conclude that if exercise is good, the more violent it 
is, the more good is done. To imagine that every 








COMPANION, — 


the presumption that the smallest room in the house 
is large enough to sleepin. To argue that whatever 
remedy causes one to feel immediately better is good 
for the system, without regard to ulterior effects. 
To eat without an appetite, or to continue to eat af- 
ter it has been satistied, merely to gratify the taste. 
—Exchange. 
a tee 


A question in arithmetic which we published on 
our seventh page some months ago has brought us 
some readable letters, in one of which we find the | 
following simple question in proportional analysis: 
“If three cats catch three rats in three minutes, 
how many cats will it take to catch one hundred rats 
in one hundred minutes?” 

Very easy, to be sure, but do not be too confident 
that your first answer is the correct one. 


> 
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A SPECIAL OFFER. 


The Companion given with other Publica- 

tions. 

We will send to any person the Companion, and 
either of the Publications given below, at the fol- 
lowing reduced rates. Payment must be made in 
advance. 

The money should be sent by Post-Ofice Money Or- 
der, Bank Check or by Registered Letter. We do 
not hold ourselves responsible for its loss by mail. 


Harper’s Weekly and the Companion......... 
Harper's Bazar and the Companion... 
Harper's Monthly and the Companion... 
Lippincott’s Magazine and the Companiot 
Galaxy and the Companion 
Appletons’ Journal and the Companion..... 
Scribner's Monthly and the Companion 4 
Congregationalist and the Companion, including the 

picture offered by the publishers..................6 2 










he subscriber to the Congregationalist must be a 
new one to that paper. 
Watchman and Reflector and the Companion, includ- 
ing the picture offered by the publisher. 
Peterson’s Magazine and the Companion... 
Godey’s Lady’s Book and the Companion, 
the picture offered by the publishers ns 
Ameriean Agriculturist and the Comp 
Advance and the Companion.............. 
Arthur's Home Magazine and the Companion 
ing the picture offered by the publishers 
New York Observer and the Companign....... ....-. 
The subscriber to the Observer must be a new one 
to that paper. 































Zion’s Herald and the Companion............. 3 75 
Moore’s Rural New-Yorker and the Companion. 3 50 
Christian Era and the Companion, including th 

ture sent by the publisher... ....8 .. os 425 
Hearth and Home and the Companion 425 
‘The Nursery and the Companior 2 75 
The Independent and the Compan asaneronnaae 375 

‘The subscriber to the Independent must be a new 
one to that paper. 

New England Farmer and the Companion,...... er 


The subscriptions to these Publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We do not fur- 
nish Specimen copies of any of them. They need 
not necessarily be ordered to the same person, or 
the same Post-Office as the Companion. Our re- 
sponsibility ends when subscribers receive their first 
number. 





Christmas Presents. 
SELECTION AND PURCHASE 
MADE BHASY. 


Our many readers who anticipate making Christmas 
Presents this year will find our Premium List convenient 
for reference. It contains a very complete assortment of 
articles suited to the age and taste of all. Every article 
has been carefully selected, is fully described, and where 
practicable is illustrated witha cut. Among the most de- 
sirable for Presents we call attention to 


Games, Puzzles, Drawing Instruments, Scis- 
sors in Cases, 
Paint Boxes and Exercise Books, 


Materials for Wax Flowers 
and Instruction Book, 


Pocket Knives, Butter Knives, Fruit Knives, 


MICROSCOPES, TELESCOPES, 
Decaleomania in Boxes, Portfolios, Initial Stationery, 
Gold Pens and Holders, Gold Pencils, Card Cases, 
Flower Vases, Sleeve Buttons, Gold Rings, 

Sets of Jewelry, and Lockets, 

Ladies’ Portmonnaie, 

FRENCH PERFUMERY, 
Autograph Albums, Photograph Albums, 
CHROMOS, 

STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS, WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY AND 


Harding's Oelebrated Family Bibles. 


We ask attention to the description of this Bible found 
in our Premium List. No better Christmas present can 
find its way into any home than this Family Bible. 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS. 


You will find in our Premium List descriptions of 226 
books, comprising the works of our best Authors. Among 
them, Dickens, Thackeray, Longfellow, Tennyson, Whit- 
tier, Holland, all the standard English Poets and many of 
the newest Publications from our best Authors. 

Any book not on our List will be forwarded by us on 
receipt of the retail price. 

Send for Premiun List. 


REAL 


Address 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


48 Boston, Mass. 





We want a good Agent in every town 
in the country to sell books that any 
AGENTS parent will be grateful for the _privi- 
lege of purchasing, and every child will 
have a brighter Christmas morning be- 
cause of their coming We have five 
books, each independent of the other, 
and can be sold separately or together, 
For terms address 


PERRY MASON & CO., 





hour taken from sleep is an hour gained. To act on | 
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CHARMING 
NEW JUVENILE BOOKS 
FOR OUR BOYS AND GIRLS, 


I, 
A Charming Story by the Editor of “St. Nicholas.” 


ANOTHER QUESTION IN ARITHMETIC, | HANS BRINKER; or, The Silver Skates. 


By Mrs. Mary Marrs DopcGe. 
One Vol., 12mo. With numerous Illustrations. Price $1 50. 
“Hans Brinker” isa charming domestic story, which is 
addressed, indeed, to young people, but which may be 
read with pleasure and profit by their elders. * * * The 
book is fresh and flavorous in tone, and speaks to the 
fancy of children. * * * There is no formal moral, obtrud- 
ing itself in set phrase. The lessons inculcated, elevated 
in tone, are in the action of the story and the feelings and 
aspirations of the actors.—Atlantic Monthly. 


II. 
A Capital Story by Jules Verne. 

FROM THE EARTH TO THE 

DIRECT 
In Ninety-seven Hours Twenty Minutes, and 
a Trip around it. 
By JuLES VERNE, author of “A Journey to the Centre of 
the Earth,” ete. 
Eighty full-page Illustrations. One Vol., 12mo, bevelled 
boards. Price $3. 

This is one of the most stirring and exciting of Jules 
Verne’s famous and popular stories. Three adventurers 
take passage for the moon in a hollow, conical shell, 
weighing 20,000 Ibs., and projected from a cannon $00 feet 
long by the explosion of 400,000 lbs. of gun-cotton. The 
tremendous results of this explosion; the rush through 
space of the shell and its passengers; the extent to which 
they were able to conquer the laws of gravitation and the 
results of their extraordinary exploit, make up as thrilling 
aseries of adventures as the fancy of this very imagina- 
tive French author is capable of painting. 


Ill. 
A New Story for Youth. 

“MY KALULU,” Prince, King and Slave. 
A Story from Central Africa, By Henry M. STANLEY, 
author of “How I found Livingstone.” 

One vol., Crown 8vo, With 16 full-page Illustrations, 
lvol.,12mo,. $175. 

Extract from the Preface. 

“This book has been written for boys—not those lit- 
tle darlings who are yet bothering over the alphabet, 
and have to be taken to bed at sundown, and who, 
when they awake, put civilized and respectable families 
into confusion with their cries; nor those little dunces 
who look at all books with awe, and who begin to scratch 
their heads as soon as one is mentioned; nor - those 
boys who cannot read, though they are tall and strong, 
but for those clever, bright-eyed, intelligent boys, of all 
classes, who have begun to be interested in romantic lit- 
erature, With whom educated fathers may talk without 
fear of misapprehension, * * * These boys are the guests 
for whom I have provided a true Afric feast.” . 

*,* Any of the above books sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
the price, by 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 
49 654 Broadway, New York. lt 
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NEW HOLIDAY BOOKS. 





The Little People of God, and What the 
Poets Said of Them. 

Comprising an ORIGINAL PoEM written expressly for 
this volume by John G. Whittier, and pronounced the 
most beautiful and suggestive poem the admired poet has 
written, with a unique collection of poems of Infancy and 
poems of Childhood by Whittier, Longfellow, Bryant and 
other current writers. Edited by Mrs. George L. Austin. 
One volume, elegantly and profusely illustrated by Alfred 
—_— Bush, Miss Curtis. Small quarto, gilt edges, 


Under the Evergreens; or, a Night with 
St. Nicholas. 

By Rev. George C. Lorimer, D. D., Boston. A new ju- 
venile story by the popular Baptist preacher, novel in con- 
struction an fine ic in characterization. One volume, 
small quarto. Illustrated, $1 50. 


Child World, 

By Gail Hamilton. Part 1, holiday edition, small quar- 
to, illustrated, $1 50; popular edition, $1. Part 2, uniform 
with Part 1, same style and prices. E 

“Nothing better has been offered in English to children 
in years.”—N. ¥. Tri 

Santa Claus Land. 
By Miss Amanda M. Douglas, author of “Kathie Sto- 


ries,” etc. Uniform with “Child World.”’ Illustrated, 


holiday edition, $1 50; popular edition, $1. 

“Every home that welcomes Santa Claus, will welcome 
this little volume telling of his wonderful home, his little 
people, his workshops and enchantments."—Boston Times. 


on = by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price, by 
SHEPARD & GILL, Publishers. 
48—It Boston. 


THE BEST AND BEST SELLING 
25 C BOOKS 
5 CT. BOO IN THE MARKET. 
18mo, bright muslin binding, with a beautiful Chromo on 
side, and full of pleasing Pictures. 24 different books, put 
up in fancy boxes as follows: 
The Happy Hour Stories.......... 6 vols. 








Chimney Stories........ 
Delightful Stories.................... 8 vols. 
PICTURES AND SONGS, for the Little Ones, is also 
just ready—price, 25 cents, 
Messrs. D. LOTHROP & CO. 
also issue, in addition to the above, a brilliant line of 


HOLIDAY BOOKS, 
and keep a very large and choice stock of 13 
Bibles, Albums and Holiday Books, 

at their Bookstore, 38 and 40 Cornhill, Boston, ;.,;,. 49; 
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THE LIGHTHOUSE. 


The scene was more beautiful far to my eye 
Than if day in its pride had arrayed it; 
The land breeze blew mild, and the azure-arched sky 
Looked pure as the Spirit that made it; 
The murmur rose soft as I silently gazed 
On the shadowy waves’ playful motion, 
From the dim, distant hill, till the lighthouse fire 
lazed 
Like a star in the midst of the ocean. 


No longer the joy of the sailor boy’s breast 
Was heard in his wildly-breathed numbers; 
The sea-bird had flown to her wave-girdled nest, 
The fisherman sunk to his slumbers, 
One moment L looked from the hill’s gentle slope,— 
All hushed was the billows’ commotion,— 
And I thought that the lighthouse looked lovely as 
hope, 
That star of Jife’s tremulous ocean. 


The time is long past, and the scene is afar, 
Yet when my head rests on its pillow, 
Will memory sometimes rekindle the star 
That blazed on the breast of the billow. 
In life’s closing hour, when the trembling soul flies, 
And death stills the heart’s last emotion, 
O, then may the seraph of mercy arise, 
Like a star on eternity’s ocean! 
a . 


For the Companion. 


A NIGHT ON THE MOORLANDS. 

Dr. Guthrie was once benighted on his way 
home from a distant meeting, and confused by 
the darkness, wandered off the road while cross- 
ingamoor. He toiled forward far out of his 
true direction before he discovered his error, 
and then it was too late to recover himself. 

Convinced at last that he was lost, he gave up 
all effort to guide his course, and laying the 
reins upon the neck of his horse, committed 
himself to the care of Providence. 

An hour of gloomy and wearying travel 
brought him, apparently, no nearer to human 
help or human habitation. All paths seemed 
oblitergted, and his horse became so fatigued 
with jumping ditches and hedges, and plodding 
through stony fields, that he stumbled at almost 
every step. 

At length alight appeared, and he approached 
a farmhouse, where he determined to ask shel- 
ter. It must have been past midnight, so that 
the light indicated some unusual watchfulness 
in the dwelling. 

Dr. Guthrie soon learned that the wife and 
mother was dying. Permission was granted 
him, however, to sit by the kitchen fire till 
morning, and when he made known that he was 
a minister, he was allowed to speak to the dying 
woman. 

She had just received “extreme unction’”’ (the 
Papal ceremony of touching in the form of a 
cross the eyes, nose, mouth and ears of a dying 
person with the thumb dipped in “holy” oil), 
but the groans of the poor patient betrayed still, 
not only bodily pain, but a mind that continued 
to be ill at case. 

Being tenderly questioned by the good doctor, | 
she confessed her dissatisfaction at what had 
been donz for her, and her misgivings in pros- 
pect of death. Tle presented Jesus to her as the 
Great Salvation,— 

“Telling the story simply 
As to a little child.” 





Eager and hungering as she was for spiritual 
truth and hope, the plain and cheering words of 
the servant of God held her attention and 
reached her understanding. She believed and | 
rejoiced, and at daybreak she died, 

Dr. Guthrie felt that he knew why God had | 
suffered him to lose his way on the moor. That 
his steps were ordered he did not doubt, and he 
had come to the house of death just in time. 
Full of devout emotion at the leadings of Provi- 
dence, he mounted his horse and rode home, | 
where he told Mrs. Guthrie what a wonder he | 
had seen during the night. “I found a sinner 
in a state of nature, I saw her in a state of 
grace, and I left her in a state of glory.” 


| 


‘ialltcinaons, | 
A FEARFUL STORY. 
Rumsellers are not always bitten in this world | 
by the serpent which they cause to bite others, | 
but we sometimes see eventful vengeance over- 
take them. President Tuttle, in the Interior, re- 
lates a sad case of a young man in the hill re 
gion of Minnesota, who was advised to sell liq- 
nor, and should have known better than to take 
the advice—but it saddens the story still more 
that the less guilty party in the wickedness suf- 
fered the punishment, 


The young man was very athletic and the best 
woodchopper on the mountains. He was so un- 
fortunate one day as to cut his foot so that he 


was likely to be laid up for months. He was 
advised by a wholesale dealer to buy a barrel of 
whiskey to retail among the mountaineers. Be- 
fore that barrel was sold he himself had become 
fond of the whiskey, and in a year he was a 
drunkard, 

When intoxicated he was wild and unmanage- 
able. One day he met a boon companion, and 
said with a laugh, “We have got to go to hell 
anyhow; so let us havea drink!” In an hour 
he was as wild as a lunatic, and was driving his 
horses like a madman about the village. In 
making a short turn he was thrown from his 
wagon, and his spine was so injured that below 
the base of his neck all sensibility was gone. 
He was in this condition twenty-four hours be- 
fore he died, and was able to talk and to make 
his will. He stated these facts as here outlined 
in a most pathetic manner. Let us hope that 
his expressions of repentance were genuine. 


A RUNAWAY BOG. 

We think of bogs as disagreeable, wet places, 
but it takes Ireland to produce travelling bogs, 
that run over and spoil cultivated land in their 
neighborhood. A writer to the London Times 
says: . 

I have just returned from inspecting one of 
the most pitiful scenes of the sort it has been 
my fate to witness since I saw the remains of 
the village of Visp, in the Rhone Valley, Switz- 
erland, after its destruction by flood some years 
ago. 

The scene to which I refer is the result of the 
bursting of a bog, situated about three miles 
east of the town of Dunmore, in the northern 
part of Galway County. Up to a fortnight ago, 
this bog presented the usual appearance of most 
of our undrained Irish bogs, 7. e., its skirts, ad- 
joining the arable land, consisting of high turf 
banks, its centre being exceedingly wet and 
spongy. 

On the first of October the farmer occupying 
a farm on the Corrabal stream, nearest the bog, 
was digging his potatoes, when he suddenly ob- 
served a brown mass slowly approaching him. 
He left his spade in the ground and went for the 
neighbors; on ‘his return the mass (which was 
the moving bog) had half covered his potato- 
field, and completely hidden from sight his field 
of corn, with the exception of a few ‘‘stooks,”’ 
situated on a knoll; they still remain an island 
in the middle of a scene of desolation. 

This was but the commencement; since then 
the bog has continued to advance in a rolling 
mass, continuing its course right down the val- 
ley to Dunmore, burying on its way three farm- 
houses, and covering at least one hundred and 
eighty acres of pasture and arable land to a 
depth, in some places, of six feet. The unfor- 
tunate occupiers of the three farms have been 
turned, by this visitation of Providence, farmless 
and homeless, with their families, on the world. 

At Dunmore a small bridge has been removed 
to afford relief to the lands up the valley, and a 
bog-laden torrent is being discharged into the 
Dunmore River. The worst may be said to be 
over, but the discharging powers of that river 
will be materially affected by this influx of solid 
matter. 

With considerable difficulty we piloted our 
way to the centre of the bog, where we found 
the brown liquid bog boiling out like a stream 
of lava, and feeding the moving mass in the 
valley below. At the point where the bog burst, 
the turf banks were forced right over and round 
on either side, and assumed somewhat the ap- 
pearance of “morains.”” 

This and similar disasters to which this coun- 
try is liable must be attributed to the absence of 
a complete and good system of arterial drainage. 
A similar catastrophe occurred a couple of years 
ago, occasioned by the backwater of the River 
Suck, near Castlerea. 

a. 
AN OVERLAND TRIP. 

Railroad advertisements are often deceptive. 

It looks on paper as if a trip to California could 





| be taken in along summer vacation, with litde 


more expense than the same time spent at a 
watering-place. But experience proves that the 
bill is longer than one expects, as a correspon- 
dent testifies in Scribner’s Monthly. But the 
trip is well worth the expense to all who can 
spare the money, 


The price of a ticket to San Francisco and 
back over the Union Pacific and Central Pacific 
is a little less than three hundred dollars. To 
this must be added the expenses of seven or 
eight days’ meals, averaging three dollars a day, 
also the additional expense of a compartment in 
the Pullman car. Without the latter the jour- 
ney would be unendurably fatiguing; with it, it 
is surprisingly comfortable. 

Upon the margin of the long railway map 
furnished to travellers we read that a sleeping 
berth from New York to San Francisco can be 
procured for eleven dollars, which certainly 
sounds remarkably cheap. But this does not 
mean a section, or even half a section; it refers 
to the minimum of space, that is, half of one of 
the berths, upper or under, three other persons 
occupying the remainder of the section. Now 
few persons can be really comfortable with less 
than a section,—certainly no lady travelling 
alone could be,—and a whole section costs forty- 
four dollars. It will be scen, therefore, that a 
compartment in the P. P. C. is a considerable 
item in the expenses of a trip. 

Hotel charges in California are not so high as 
with us, heing three dollars,—sometimes two 
dollars and a half,—a day. Carriage fares are 


| exceeding dear, stage fares less than in the East, 


—on the White Mountain roads, for instance. 
The Yo Semite excursion is an extremely costly 
one. No one should undertake it without an 
allowance of from ten to fifteen days in time, 
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and from one hundred and thirty to one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars in money. 

It will then be easily seen, that it is safe to es- 
timate the expense of two montlis of travel in 
California to vary from seven to eight hundred 
dollars, according as the traveller is or is not an 
economist. To reckon it as less would be to 
mislead. And this, observe, is in gold, and does 
not include any of the longer excursions—South- 
ern California, the Columbia River, Puget Sound; 
all of which fnrnish points of great interest and 
beauty well worth an additional journey to see. 
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MY PLAYMATE. 
The changes that separate friends of youth have 
seldom been more sweetly sung than in the follow- 
ing ballad by Whittier: 


The pines were dark on Ramoth Hill, 
Their song was soft and low; 

The blossoms in the sweet May wind 
Were falling like the snow. 


The blossoms drifted at our feet, 
The orchard birds sang clear; 
The sweetest and the saddest day 

It seemed of all the year. 


For, more to me than birds or flowers, 
My playmate left her home, 

and took with her the laughing spring, 
The music and the bloom. 


She kissed the lips of kith and kin, 
She laid her hand in mine; 

What more could ask the bashful boy 
Who fed her father’s kine. 


She left us in the bloom of May; 
The constant years told o’er 

Their seasons with as sweet May morns, 
But she came back no more. 


I walk with noiseless feet the round 
Of uneventful years; 

Still o’er and o’er I sow the spring 
And reap the autumn ears. 


She lives where, all the golden year, 
The summer roses blow; 

The dusky Children of the sun 
Before her come and go. 


There, haply, with her jewelled hands, 
She smooths her silken gown— 

No more the homespun lap wherein 
I shook the walnuts down. 


The wild-grapes wait us by the brook, 
The brown nuts on the hill, 

And still the May-day flowers make sweet 
The woods of Follymill. 


The lilies blossom in the pond, 
The bird builds in the tree, 

The dark pines sing on Ramoth Hill 
The slow song of the sea. 


I wonder if she thinks of them, 
And how the old time seems— 
If e’er the pines of Ramoth Wood 
Are sounding in her dreams. 


I see her face, I hear her voice; 
Does she remember mine? 

And what to her is now the boy 
Who fed her father’s kine? 


What cares she that the orioles build 
For other eyes than ours— 

That other hands with nuts are filled, 
And other laps with flowers? 


O playmate in the olden time! 
ur mossy seat is green; 
Its fringing violets blossom yet, 
The old trees o’er it lean. 


The winds, so sweet with birch and fern, 
A sweeter memory blow; 

And there in spring the veeries sing 
The song of long ago. 


And still the pines of Ramoth Wood 
Are moaning like the sea— 

The moaning of the sea of change 
Between myself and thee, 
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CATCHING THE NARWHAL. 
The London Spectator, in an account of a 
whaling trip to the Northern seas, describes one 
variety of the adventurer’s exciting ‘sport’ 
among the narwhals, or nose-whales, so-called 
from their long snout horn: 


A boat is lowered, and the men sit in dead si- 
lence in it, watching for the narwhal, which are 
blowing near, and throwing up little jets of va- 
por from the blow-holes on either side of the 
head. The harpooner is ready, the tubs and the 
lines are prepared; but the narwhal is difficult 
game; he goes at tremendous speed, and his 
range of vision is wide; so that when he is 
dragged on to the ice, with his spotted hide and 
polished horn, he is a trophy of the first-class. 
Great hordes of this curious mammal travel 
through the Arctic seas, tusk to tusk and tail to 
tail, like a regiment of cavalry thousands 
strong, and their play in great ice-encircled wa- 
ter wastes is wonderful to see, as their dappled 
sides curve close to the surface, and the tilting 
swords are thrust above the waves in their reck- 
less lunges; or they suddenly skim along the 
surface, curve their backs and plunge headlong 
down, following the vagaries of some chosen 
leader. When the crew of the schooner had 
killed their first narwhal, they made a vast fire- 
place out of his remains, the opening between 
the ribs serving the purpose of a grate, packed 
in wood and oakum, and set fire to the materi- 
als, in order that the odorous fumes might at- 
a any bears that might be in the neighbor- 
hood. 








er 
HARD WORK FOR AN EMPEROR, 
If anybody supposes that an Emperor has nec- 
essarily an easy life, and can enjoy himself in 
quict and spend his days in luxurious living, 
let him read the following statement with re- 
gard to the Emperor of Russia. Few men lead 
a busier life or have harder work to do: 
When the yellow flag with the double-headed 


eagle of Russia in the centre flies from the flag- 
staff of the Kremlin palace it announces to Mos- 


—_——-——__————_—___= 


‘cow that Alexander, the emancipator, is in the 
| ancient capital of his vast dominions. Consti- 
| tutional sovereizns lie on a bed of roses com. 
pared to the autocrat of Russia. From him 
| every thing hinges in the country that contains 
| eight millions of square miles; with him moves 
the entire machinery of state, and always on 
the move His majesty is obliged to be. 

Trained in the severe school of the Emperor 
| Nicholas, Alexander II. never allowed himself a 
;moment’s relaxation. It is known what a pas- 
sionate soldicr the Emperor of Germany is, how 
he will even attend the drills of a single compa. 
ny. The Emperor of Russia, though, goes trom 
review to review, from field-days of five thou- 
sand men to ficld-days of special arms, from the 
target practice of a few non-commissioned offi- 
cers to a2 manceuvre of the fleet. Now in Po- 
land, now in Tsarskoe Selo, now at Cronstadt, 
now in the Caucasus, and all at once in the 
Crimea. Always soldiers, soldiers, soldiers! He 
himself is never out of uniform, and none of the 
ministers ever discard their epaulets. 

The impcrial suite is, of course, enormous, 
But, to-day, His Majesty is at Moscow; to-night, 
he proceeds to the Crimea. In the train the 
fhinister of the interior will probably see him 
with innumcrable papers for signature; the min- 
ister of finance, of justice or of foreign affairs 
will disturb the imperial rest. Such is it to he 
an Emperor; and how many there are who 
would give a whole lifetime for five minutes in 
such a position! For five minutes it may be 
pleasant, but it is questionable whether a longer 
experience would not bring about a change of 
feeling. 











“CANTEEN BRADLEY.” 

Men of real bravery make mistakes about 
their danger sometimes, and succumb to mere 
imagination. It must mortify them terribly, 
though, to be caught so. A writer in the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal tells the following amusing 
story of the rebellion: 

A single shot, followed by a loud shriek, told 
us that one of my best men, Bradley, was wound- 
ed. He proclaimed his agony with a loud voice, 
turned over on his back, and commenced kick- 
ing so vigorously that the surgeon had difficulty 
in getting in reach of him. 

“Poor fellow!” said the doctor, “Iam afraid 
it’s fatal.” 

And he commenced opening his coat. 

“O, O,” said Bradley, “I’m adead man! I'll 
never get over it!” 

“Keep up your spirits, my boy. Never say 
die!” said Capt. Johnson, kneeling kindly over 
him. 

“Doctor,” asked the wounded soldier, feebly, 
“will you write to my mother, and tell her that 
I died bravely, doing my duty, with my face to 
the foe, and that I thought of her when I was 
dying?” 

“Yes, yes,” said the doctor, with dim eyes and 
a husky voice, “I will write to her, and tell her, 
too.” 

But, suddenly springing to his feet, with an 
indignant voice, added,— 

“Why, confound it, man, you are not hurta 
bit! It’s only your canteen that’s shot, and 
that’s the water from it. Get up, will you?” 

Bradley raised up slowly, felt himself all over, 
and, with an exccedingly foolish countenance, 
crawled back to his position, amid the uproari- 
ous Jaughter of the whole regiment. 

For months after that, on the march or in the 
camp, and sometimes in the stillness of the 
night, you would hear a voice in one direction 
demanding, “What shall I tell your mother?” 
and perhaps a half-dozen responses would be 
heard, “Tell her I died with my face to the foe;” 
and then “Canteen Bradley” would come out and 
angrily hunt for the man that said it. He sel- 
dom found him, but when he did there was cer- 
tain to be a pretty severe punishment. 

—__—__ +o - 
& TAME WASP. 

Sir John Lubbock gives in a letter the follow- 
ing account of a wasp, which excited consider- 
able. interest in England, and whose death was 
recently announced in the newspapers: 

I took it, with its nest, in the Pyranees in 
May of last year. The nest, which was beauti- 
fully regular, consisted of about twenty cells, 
the majority of which contained an egg; but 
as yet no grubs had been hatched out, and of 
course my wasp was, as yet, alone in the world. 

I had no difficulty in inducing her to feed on 
my hand, but at first she was shy and nervous. 
She kept her sting in constant readiness, and 
once or twice in the train, when the officials 
came for tickets, and I was compelled to hurry 
her back into her bottle, she stung me slightly, 
—I think, however, entirely from fright. 

Gradually she became quite used to me, and 
when I took her on my hand, evidently expect- 
ed to be fed. She allowed me to stroke her with- 
out any appearance of fear, and for some months 
I never saw her sting. 

When the cold weather came on she fell intoa 
drowsy state, and I began to hope she would 
hibernate and survive the winter. I kept her 
in a dark place, but watched her carefully, and 
fed her if ever she seemed at all restless. 

She came out occasionally and seemed as well 
as usual till near the end of February, when one 
day I observed that she had nearly lost the use 
of her antennz, though the rest of the body was 
as usual. F 

She would take no food. Next day I tried 
again to feed her, but the head seemed dead, 
though she could still move her legs, wings and 
abdomen. The following day I offered her food 
for the last time, but both head and throat were 
dead or paralyzed; she could but wag her tail, @ 
last token, as I could almost fancy, of gratitude 
and affection. As farasI could judge, her death 
was quite painless, and she now occupies a place 
in the British Museum. 
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AN EGYPTIAN WASHING DAY. 

In theland of the Pharaohs, as in other lands, 
agood deal of untidy work has to be done to 
make things tidy. The followiag picture of 
washing day in an Egyptian household—and a 
royal household, too— is rather different from 
the one we all remember of a New England 
washing day. Says a recent traveller: 


Occasionally “‘the lady paramount,” the first 
wife of the viceroy, who really has entire charge 

of the household, would assume the superin- 
tendence of the laundry. The stone hall in the 
basement of the Grand Pacha Ibrahim’s apart- 
ment was selected. On the floor a square piece 
of matting was laid down, and a calico cover- 
ing, as large as two ordinary quilts, was placed 
over it. 

Kneeling down, some eight or more slaves, 
each armed with two rolling-pins, would vehe- 
mently pound the clothing that had been previ- 

ously dampened with water. The “lady para- 
mount,” on these occasions, was both shoeless 
and stockingless, but with her feet encased in a 
pair of woollen clogs, the inside being lined with 
red velvet, the ties 3 of the same material. Her 
hair hung loosely about, the ends tucked under 
the handkerchief round her head, and the sleeves 
of her dirty cotton wrapper turned up to the 
shoulders, and there tied. 

Thus appeared, in her domestic circle, Her 
Highness, the first wife of Ishmael Pacha, the 
richest prince in the world, save his imperial 
majesty the Emperor of all the Russias. In this 
room, and thus employed, she remained all day, 
merely leaving the field of her labor to partake 
of her meals or indulge in a short siesta. None 
of the other princesses ever eritered the laundry. 
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For the Companion. 


MOTHER HEN. 





Three eggs within my nest! 
O, what a store! 
IfI keep on I shall soon have three more. 





Six eggs are in my nest! 
I’ma smart hen! 
Give me a week and I’ll lay six again. 


Twelve eggs lie in my nest! 
Guess I will set! 
Three weeks from to-morrow—don’t let me forget. 





Twenty-one days and nights; 
I know it well; 
Here are my chickens breaking the shell. 


Twelve baby-biddies! 


Soft, downy things, 
Nestling so cosily under my wings. 








ia bedstead on purpose for her? 


, COMPANION. 





Chickens are hungry,— 
Must have some food; 
Cluck! Follow me to the garden, my brood. 


Here comes a wicked hawk! 
Hurry each chick! 


Run right to mother’s wings! O, do be quiek! 


Now he is gone; 
Pick up a worm; 
While mother scratches she’ll keep you from harm. 





“Digging and scratching 
For chickens all day, 
Tell me, old mother-hen, how does it pay?” 


ay? Itisjolly! 
Try it yourself! 
Love work is better than working for pelf. 
M. T. C. 





For the Companion. 


ADA’S GREAT-GRANDMOTHER. 
BY M. E. H. 


Ada’s mamma went to the sea-shore, and so 
Ada and Grandma Earl took a trip all by them- 
selves to see Great-grandma Smith. 

Little Ada wondered a good deal about this 
great-grandmother. How great was she? Did 
they have to cut the doors way up high for her 
to get into the house? Did they have to make 
Ada asked 
grandma questions like these, but grandma only 
laughed a little, and told her to wait and see. 
Ada waited, and looked out at the car win- 
dows, and saw “‘lots and lots’’ of things; then 
they got into a stage, and she looked out at the 
stage window, and saw “lots and lots” of things 
from that. They stopped at a white house, with 
maple trees all round it; and Ada held her 
grandma’s hand fast as they went up the walk, 
and she looked around with big eyes to see if 
great-grandmother were out walking among the 
trees. 

But they didn’t see great-grandmother till they 
got into the house, and had been kissed by ever 
so many people, and had theirhats and caps off; 
then somebody took them into a room where a 
little, old, wrinkled lady was sitting, piecing a 
bed-quilt. Grandma kissed the old lady, and 
called her “mother;” and the old lady took both 
of grandma’s hands, and looked right into her 
eyes; and then they talked and talked, and Ada 
sat down upon a stool and looked at the little old 
lady, and wondered where great-grandmother 
was. 

After awhile grandmother looked around and 
drew Ada up. “This is your great-grandmether, 
Ada. She isn’t so great as you thought, is she ?”’ 
and grandma told the little lady the questions 
Ada had asked. The lady laughed a funny 
sort of laugh, and said she hoped she was not so 
“very skeery ;” and she took both of Ada’s hands, 
and looked straight at her, and told her she fa- 
vored the Smiths, especially the corners of her 
mouth, which were clear Smith. 

Then Ada sat down on the stool again, and 
wondered what made people tell such stories as 
to say people were great when they were little. 

But grandma explained it to her that night by 
sticking four pins in a row, calling the first pin 
great-grandmother and the last one Ada; and 
Ada was satisfied. 

Great-grandmother and she got to be good 
friends. 

Great-grandmother told stories about when 
she was a little girl, and about when Grandma 
Earl was a little girl, and one story about when 
mamma was a little girl, and came to Grandpa 
Smith’s, and played with kittens, and climbed 
a maple tree after a kitten, and sprained her 
ankle. The story about mamma Ada liked best 
of all, and she played with kittens a good deal 
after that, and undertook to climb a maple 
tree, but didn’t quite make out to sprain her 
ankle. 

Grandma wrote a long letter to mamma while 
they were there, and Ada printed this little letter 
down at the bottom: 

Daritinc Mamma,—TI like to be here ’cause 
it’s so funny. I have stories. I play lots of 
things. I played I was great-grandma, then 
erandma, then you, then me; and it’s funny 
to play I’m myself, ’cause I only have to keep 
still. But I’d rather be you than all the rest. 
Grandma told meabout great - grandmothers 
with pins. I s’pose if I should have a little girl, 
and she’d come hete a-visiting, there’d have to 
be another pin. I hope I’ll see you a quick 
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salseene, Giatutets &e. 
a. 
CHARADE. 


If it be good, my first we like to be in; 
If it be bad, my second we like of it; 

My whole’s a time I hope you wont meet me in, 
if in my company you hope for profit. B. 


2. 
WORD SQUARE. 


‘ A garment. 
2. Very apt. 
8. Cooked meat. 
A dash in battle. 
6. A girl’s nickname. 


3. 
REBUS. 


a 


L. Goss. 








A friend’s opinion. 


4, 
TRANSPOSITION PUZZLE 


A limpid river flowing by, 

A brooklet ere its bed is dry, 

Or flood unfathomed as the Sty Xy 
Expressed by word of letters six. 


This brook or river turn around, 

A little urchin will be found; 

A ship’s commander, wise and brave, 
A “boss,’”’ the owner of a slave. 


Behead this owner,—nothing loth 

An autumn flower will sally “forth ; 

If thrice you twist this flower about 

Biblical weeds, the gaze of a lout 

And drops of salt water will all tumble out. 
a ee 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


NOVELTY 

Printine-Presses. 

The best yet invented for Amateur 
and Business Purposes, and Unsur- 
passed tor General Job P rinters. Over 

0,000 in use. BENJ. O. W OODS, 
Manufacturer, and ‘De aler in Every 
Description ot 

PRINTING MATERIAL, 

351 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 













PIANOS. 
WOODWARD & BROWN 


Were awarded the FIRST Premium at the Mechanics’ 


Fair, Boston. 


eo. 514 WASHINGTON STREET. 





WEBSTER S PATENT 


BUFTon?woRKER 


Patented June 27,1871. Awarded first premium 
at the Am. Institute and Marvland Institute Fairs, 1871. 

Is one of the most important inventions of the age! 
The most perfect Button-Hole Worker ever invent- 
ed! Sosimple that a child can work a more perfect but- 
ton-hole with it than the most experienced hand can 
work without it. Local and travelling agents wanted 
everywhere. They sell at sight, and give over 100 per 

cent. profit. Sample Button- hole Worker and sample 
Button-hole Cutter packed in a neat case, with full direc- 
tions for use, with sample of our new and novel way of 
canvassing, sent by mail to any address on receipt of 65 








cents. Address WEBSTER MANUFACTURING C 0., 
Manufacturers, Ansonia Ct. Please state in what paper 
you saw this, 40—15t 





Pearl's White Glye cerme pene- 
trates the skin without injury, 

eradieates alt Spots, 

Tan, Moth-Patches, 
Worms, Impurities and Discol- 
orations, either with nor upon 
mm ihe Skin, leaving it smooth, soft, 
mand pliable. For C happed 
Hands, Rough or Chafed Skin, 
it is the best thing in the world. 
Sold at 299 Broa » New 
York, and by all slate ts. 
40--ly 







Gives 2 
Permanently 

x BEAUTIFUL 

Complexion. 


YCE RINY 


HE EGYPTIAN ZAIRGETH.—(A Mystery.) 
Furnishes aphophetic answers to any wisi expressed, 
Price 30 cents. 

The Magic Corks, 2 most amusing and mysterious 
mode of secret multiplication, Can be sais a per- 
formed by any one = Price 50 cents 

The New Oriental F igure Puzzle, an rendiens 
source of entertainment, Price 30 cents. 

One Puzzie to Puzzle One. ‘the most diverting, 
ingenious and difficult problem of its kind ever yet de- 
signed. Price 80 cents. 

The Disappearing Pyramids. An entirely new 
and wondrous deception May be perfoamy a - iy uny one 
without the possibility of discovery. Price $1 25. 

The Wonderful Tub. Tlic trick of the season, 
This amusing deception "en no sleight-of-hand in its 
successtul performance. Price 

Either of the above will he sent by mai 1, postage paid, on 
receipt of the price by HAPP ~ HOU Rs c RL ANY, No. 
1 Chambers Street, New York 47 






























NPRE CEDE NTE D Si ales | s! Commi sions! 
Wanted —Agents, male and female, to sell Pictures 
everywhere. One alone has retailed over 13,500. Send 
stamp WHITNEY & CO., Norwich, Conn. Seowtf 









‘ STOP LOSING LEAD PE! NCILS. 
WT SAFLTY LEAD | PENCIL. 
NS 


aa NECUSHMAN, No Bennington, Vb 


4 DOZEN superfine business Satety Lead Pencils sent 
pest to any address for 25 cents. Agents wanted. 
45eowtf 





GENTS WANTED EVERYWHERF.—Ev- 

erybody, Boys and Girls, Men and Women, can make 
good pay without interfering with their reguiar duties. 
ae particulars address HAPPY HOURS CoMY, ae 
No. 1 Chambers Street, New York, —tf 








LOVEJOY’S NEW STYLE 
GLASS-CUTTER AND PUTTY-KNIVE 





Is a better tool for cutting glass than anything ever of+ 
fered for the purpose, Any child can use it. very 
Housekeeper, Farmer, and Mechanic should have one. 





Sent in neat box, prepaid, to any address, upon receipt of 


1. A cherry—archery. The spite—epithets. Com- | 50 cqts and letter stamp by 
piler—clip more. Ages pass—passages. Tenacity— ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 
oe — maimnenne 229 Washington Street, Boston. 
Tor An extra Cutter will be sent free to any boy who sells 
COMET five, upon receipt of $2.50, or one of Lovejoy’s Beautiful 
TORPORS Weather Houses to any one who sells twenty, upon ree 
COMPANION ceipt of P. 0, order for $10. 36 
PEONI ED et <a 
TRIED GENTS WANTED FOR 
SOD F 
N The Life of Jesus for Young People. 
> page. Ng edgy Aaggaaa Over 600 quarto pages with 100 full-page illustrations, 
5. Fin, Ire, Net. : Price, $3. No parent can afford to keep this book from his 
6. Jew—Lie. July. family. Address H.S. GOODSPEED & CO., 
47—13t 37 Park Row, New York, 








SAVE THE CHILDREN! 


Multitudes of them suffer, linger and die, because of Pin | 


orms. The only known remedy for these most trouble- 
some and dangerous of all worms in children or adults is 
Dr. Gould’s Pin-Worm Syrup. Purely vegetable; 
sure death to all worms; a valuable cathartic, and bene- 
ficial to health. Warranted. GEO, C. GOODWIN & 
co., Boston, 44—13t 


CHRISTMAS BELLS SENT FREE 
On receipt of stamp. An Illustrated Journal of Amuse- 
ments, Novelties and Gifts, Curious, Rare and Useful. Ad- 
dress ADAMS & CO., Pubs., Boston, Mass. 45—2teow | 





Size for Cards, La- Size for Cir- 
$ bels, Ei velopes, &e | $1 Latiers,” bes te. 
Business Men do their own Printing and yr 


vertising. Boys and Amatcurs have delight 
FLSIO® i amusement and money making. Send stamp 








bymby. Apa. 





for circular, ELBE 2; etc., to the Manufacturers, 
EY & CO. » Meriden, Conn, 


Printing Presses.7%f,2°7" 





J Male and Female, to sell Land- 
AGE NTS, scape Chromos. Sell like hot cakes. 
Two gem chromos and 32-page catalogue free. Card pho- 
goeraphe. actresses in fancy costumes, dogs, comic, ete., 

sibs hundred, ~~, and gay chromos (to frame 5x7) 
| $425 per hundred. Card chromos (for rewards of merit) 
| He perhundred. Embossed frames, with glass, $1 per doz. 
| Decalcomanie (transfer without varnish), 3 cents per doz. 
Scrap-books, 75 cents. Scrap-book pictures 1 cent each. 
New goods every day. J. JAY GOULD, 20 Bromfield 
Street, Boston, Mass. 








Samuel Ward & Co, Proprictors, Boston, 


5 to $04) perday! Agents wanted! All classes of working peo- 

ple, =~ oe sex, y oung or old, make more money at 

ts orall the time than at anything 
Maing 





work for usin their spare momen’ 


| else, Partioulers free 4 ‘Addvess G, Wtiuson & Co,, Fort 
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The Surscriprion = Paice of the Companion is 
$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 
PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 
$1 75, if paid in advance, 
2 OO if not paid in advance. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 

Companion {fs sent to subscribers until an explicit 
ce ris received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT? for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 
be made in Money orders, ge ein or Drafts. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money ina registered letter, ~All postmasters are re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notifled by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
books unless this is done. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to publis shers should be addressed to PERRY 

MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass, 








LOUISA MUHLBACH. 

On the 27th of September the famous historical 
novelist, Mme. Muhlbach-Mundt, better known to 
American readers as Louisa Muhlback, died at Ber- 
lin, in the sixtieth year of herage. She was a most 
amiable as well as accomplished woman, and the ac- 
knowledged queen of literary society in the German 
capital. 

Her works have been translated into nearly every 
civilized language, but, outside of Germany, her 
most conspicuous literary triumphs were in Ameri- 
ca, a country whose institutions she admired, and 
which it was the most fervent wish of her life to 
visit. She studied the English language after she 
was fifty years of age, in order to make a lecturing 
tour through the United States. 

She was a truly prodigious worker, and in this re- 
spect she surpassed even the elder Dumas. She has 
written no fewer than one hundred thick volumes, 
aside from her innumerable contributions to literary 
publications, 

Since her twentieth year she devoted from seven 
to eight hours daily to composition, and several 
hours besides for preparing the material for her his- 
torical novels, whose copious foot-notes attest the 
labor required for their preparation. In this respect 
she was powerfully aided by her wonderful memory. 
So familiar was she with the history of Europe dur- 
ing the last two centuries, that she was frequently 
consulted by the learned historians of the Berlin 
University, and the great Prof. Leopold Ranke play- 
fully called her ‘‘a walking encyclopedia of history. 

Mme. Mundt’s life, though so brilliant, was not 
exempt from the common experiences of author- 
ship. Her best works were written during domestic 
affliction, while watching at the bedside of her hus- 
band, who was long a severe sufferer in body and in 
mind. Her works, when first offered to an Ameri- 
can publisher, were rejected, though no historical 
fictions ever had in our country so wide a popularity 
and extensive sale, when they were finally issued. 

™ e m 
A NOSE MACHINE. 

It is surely, in these days of inventions and im- 
provements, every man’s fault if he is not as hand- 
some as Adonis. If his hair is not of a desirable col- 
or, he need not die of shame, for he can dye it; if his 
teeth are not good, he can have new ones. There 
are doctors who will evén take out his eyes and put 
them in again allright. More than this, a nose-ma- 
chine has recently been advertised in London, which 
is warranted to give to every one who uses it a pro- 
boscis of perfect symmetry and beauty. If one’s nose 
is too astronomical in its tendency, it may be direct- 
ed more toward the earth; if it is too long, it may be 
curtailed; if it is twisted, it may be straightened out; 
in short, if it is in any way misshapen, like a handle 
or like a spout, it may be turned into the path of 
rectitude and propriety. 

The advertiser says that the name of ill-formed 
noses is legion; but he is afraid to say much about 
them, lest his descriptions might cause some to turn 
up so violently that it would be beyond his efforts to 
get them downagain. He seems to think that there 
is a good deal of character in a nose, and that, there- 
fore, his invention will be useful not only to individ- 
uals, but to society at large. 


What shall we hear of next? Who knows? 


saetndaitlpmenies 
CURED BY A BALLOON, 


There is a report that, after all, the Daily Graphic 
balloon did some good. Among the inmates of a 
private lunatic asylum at Litchfield was a man named 


femingway, from Boston, who had been there twelve | 


years. He was formerly an active business man, but 
by trouble had lost both his intellect and the power 
of speech. Gradually his mind came back to him, 


tious of his head and hands. But little hope, how- 
ever, was entertained that he would ever speak again. 


|On the day that the balloon went over Litchfield 
| toward Canaan all sightseers were greatly excited. 


| Some one rushed wildly to Dr. Buel’s asylum and | 
cried that the balloon was going over the town. 
balloon! a balloon! I’ll go out and see it!” sudden- 
ly spoke Mr. Hemingway. He went out and gazed 
at the thing as it sailed by, and from that moment 
| could speak again, and as well as before his derange- 
| ment, and is now at his home in this city; at least, 

| So report the New Haven papers. | 


a is 


THAT CURIOUS METAL. | 
Quicksilver (live silver), is a most strange and in- 


teresting substance, and comparatively few know 
how it is obtained. 


| 


About a thousand persons are engaged in the Al- 
maden mercury mines, situated twelve miles south- 
west of San Jose, in California. ‘The yellow dirt is 
brought from the mountain, made into brick, dried, 
and then, being mixed with richer ore, is cast into 
the furnace. The heat causes the mercury to rise, 
and, passing through large brick condensers, the 
smoke and lighter gases escape, and leave the drops 
of mercury to cool and sink to the bottom of the 
condensers, where it runs into an iron kettle, and is | 
collected in bottles of sixty-five and seventy pounds | 
each. These bottles are then corked, and are ready | 
for shipment at once. They are valued at about one 
hundred dollars each. God has hidden the valuable 
metals so that the vigilance and skill of manis taxed 
in extracting their riches. 





———EE 
SOME COLORADO LABORERS. 

An ambition to develop the country and learn self- 
dependence is worthy of the highest education. A 
Colorado correspondent of the St. Louis Globe 
writes: 

Our butcher is a graduate of Yale; one of the gen- 
tlemen working in the printing- -office is a graduate 
of Cambridge, England, and a winner of the bishop's 
medal for proficiency in the classics; a ranchman 
near here is the son of a general in the British army 
and a near relative of George Stevenson, of railroad 
fame. Four other ranchmen are the four sons of a 
former Governor of Bengal, who is still very 
wealthy. Two are the sons of an eminent banker. 
A graduate of one of the universities manages a dairy, 
and attends to most of the milking personally, 





ee 
IN TROUBLE, 


A bashful young man in San Francisco recently 
called upon some lady friends, and after spending 
some time in conversation, rose to take his leave. 
He was bowing himself toward the door, the handle 
of which he seized, with his face still to the compa- 
ny, and in another moment was gone, and the door 
closed behind him. Then, to his” horror, he discov- 
ered that in his confusion he had made for the 
wrong door, and had shut himself up in a china 
closet, while the uncontrollable laughter of the la- 
dies by no means tended to restore his equanimity. 


- 
WHO BIDS FOR WILLIE RADCLIFFE? 


There is a twelve-year-old boy in Farmington, Me., 
who for five or six weeks last year did all the house- 
work for his helpless mother, and three children all 
under three years of age. The Chronicle says he 
made butter, pies, biscuit, &c., and didn’t shirk from 
the task of preparing meals for a party of threshers 
at workin the barn. Willie Radcliffe is his name, 
and he has made it a name to be proud of. 


——— 
A MAINE DIOGENES, 


A verification of the saying, ““Man wants but little 
here below,” may be found in the case of a man who 
for ten years has lived alone on an island in Moose- 
head Lake, Maine, his dwelling being a dry-goods 
box in summer, and a hogshead in winter. His food 
has been of the wild products of nature, and his dress 
has cost him but tive dollars for the whole ten years. 





-_ —- 


Work and pray, and you will find 
True and lasting peace of mind; 

Be it then your daily care, 

To spend the hours in work and prayer. 

IN SCIENCE, read, by preference, the newest books; 
in literature, the oldest. The classic literature is al- 
ways modern. New books revive and decorate old 
ideas; old books suggest and invigorate new ideas. 
—Bulwer. 


Tue TEXAS newspapers are making merry at the 
expense of a young city man who bought a fine 
orchard of two hundred apple trees in Steuben Coun- 
ty, and tapped every one of them in order to secure 
a supply of cider, 


Fear Dip It.—Never jest with nervous people’s 
fears. 

A young girl who was driven through the cholera- 
infected district of Davenport, Iowa, and jokingly 
told that she would be sure to catch the disease, was 
attacked with cramps, collapse and discoloration, 
and died in a short time—a victim of the power of 
mind over matter. 


IN THE central part of the Rhial country in Ger- 
many, the cultivation of the vine has been carried 
on for more than a thousand years. According to 
the archives of the town of Bingea, it possessed a 
vineyard in the year A. D. 767. In 1817 the Emper- 
or, Louis the Pious, exchanged the abbey of Fulda 
for a vineyard. The vine-culture was promoted 
chiefly by the clergy, who required wine for the per- 
formance of mass. 


THE FOLLOWING curious specimen of Japanese 
English was received by the superintendent of a San 
Francisco street railroad from a gentleman in Spain, 
who wanted to inquire into the } possibility of intro- 
ducing street cars in Yeddo: “Sir, I heard that you 
were railroad company. I hope street cars that will 
make build in our capital city. Therefore, I will beg 
you to give me, If be rule of company, maps of rail- 
ways, Picture of Car or writing which relation be- 
tween the office and the Government about the make 


railway. I will do great happy to you if I will make 
the build it, because there is now the iron line and 
cars.” 


“2, —— 
Furs—Harts.—We call attention to the advertise- 
ment of Hats and Furs, in another column, sold by 
Messrs. Jackson & Co., No. 59 Tremont Street. The 
assortment is large, and sglected with great care. 
We can assure our readers that they will find prompt 
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S COMPANION. 


Tue very large sale of the Eureka Machine Twist is not 
a matter of surprise, for it proves exactly as represented 
every time, 


Wuire’s SPECIALTY FoR Dyspepsia is the ONLY medi- 
cine that will cure costiveness, from which so many se- 
rious troubles arise. For sale by all druggists. 


Ir you don’t want to disgust everybody with your of- 
fensive breath, cure your Catarrh, upon which it depends, 
$500 reward is offered by the proprietor of Dr. Sage’s Ca- 
tarrh Remedy for a case of Catarrh which he cannot cure, 
It is sold by druggists. 





HIEADLIGHT.—We call attention to the advertisement of 
Messrs. White, Smith & Co., in another column. They 
not only publish the “Headlight,” which is full of good 


| things to lovers of music, but the Fouro, that is so well 


known to musicians throughout the country, and wel- 


comed to thousands of homes every month. 





Rane is the genius, and blest as it is rare, which can 
create additional sources of amusement and instruction 
for the minds of children. The effort to teach Natural 


| History by the new Game of Birds called Avilude is every 


way successful. This game is highly commended. Sent 
postpaid, on receipt of 75 cents, by West & Lee, ‘Wor- 
cester, Mass. 49—2t 





$: =» A MONTH to Male or Female Agents. 
epe 48- 


Nov- 
42 Evry Co., Biddeford, Me. ~13t 





A MONTH! Horse furnished. 
paid. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


JORBEIGN STAMPS. C ireulars . Agents want- 
ed. 25 per cent. commission . LEACH, Box 
292, Boston. 49— at 


10 VARIETIES excellent Foreign Stamps for 10 
nts; one packet in 50 contains a prize of 50 cents. 
AMERIC AN STAMP CO., Box 4045, New York. 9 


ra Cc U RE D! Fo r circular and price, 


ASTHM! address 8. C. UpHAm, Phila., Pa. 


4eowTt 
N ONEY made rapidly with Stencil and Key Check 
i oO ws Jatalogues, samples and full particulars 
FREE. + R, 117 Hanover St., Boston. 13—ly 
REAT T REDUCTION IN PRICE.—50 Cards 
BW of best stock for 25 cents. Green, White, Lavender, 
Salmon, Lilac, Rose Tint or Straw color, JOHN L. 
FRENCH, North Bridgewater, Mass. 47—3tp 


T IS SADDENING to see our hair blossoming for 

the grave too carly. More especially women feel this 
affliction, and it is even a greater deformity to them than 
tomen. Ayer’s Hair Vigor removes it and restores 
the he air som times, but its origing ul color always. 


Expenses 
42—13t 
































H. H. H. HUNTER'S HELP TO HISTORY, 

-= Twenty games with cards on the 

History of an > United States. Sent by mail tor 75c. Ad- 

dress D. <LEY HUNTER, Princeton, Ind. See ady, 
in number rh of this paper. 48—5t 
UN FOR THE BOYS. 

Every boy a Magici:n. 


kite of Magic Tricks 
‘That new Trick Book is good 
for the boys. Sent free for 25 cents. The Boys own trick 
ecards, very surprising, free for 50 centsa pack. A. N. 
WALKER, Lowell, Mass. 49-—Itp 


O OWNERS oF HORSES No one who has 
ever used Dr. Tobias’s Horse Ve metian Liniment will 
ever be without it; a certain cure for Colic, Sore 
Throat, Cuts, Bruises, Old Sores. Warranted superior to 
any other; in pint bottles, at One Dollar. Sold by the 
Druggists. Depot, 10 Park Place, New York. 49- At 
\HE IMPERIAL ST. AMP ALBUM (published 
Nov. 1, 1873,) is the only album giving spaces for all 
the U. S. Official Stamps. It is illustrated with 800 en- 
gravings, including a very handsome series of the Arms of 
countries. Illustrated prospectus, giving full eee Go” 
for 3 cents. Address STANLEY, GIBBONS & = 
Stamp Importers, Plymouth, England. 6— 


A GREAT OFFER TO ALL! 


Two large Splendid Engravings will be sent post- 
paid by return mail, and also THE HOME COMPANION, 
an excellent family paper, for a year—all for 40 cents. 
Specimens 3 cents. AGENTS wanted everywhere. Ad- 
dress “* ‘ Home ce COMPANIO . * Troy, »N. He. It 














HATS AND FURS. 


GENTLEMEN’S HATS, 
SILK, ALPACA AND 


GLOVES AND CANES, 
SCOTCH GINGHAM UM- 
LRELLAS, Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s Fine FAN- 
CY FURS, GENTS’ SEAL CAPS, GLOVES 
GAUNTLETS. FUR TRIMMING. LADIES’ 


AND 
SEAL 
SACKS made to order. 


Jackson & Co., 


peat Wetesareesere STREET........59 





DEC. 4, 1873. 


REMOVAL. 


—————_—< o> 


W. B. SEARS, Act. 


OF THE 


No. British & Mercantile Ins. Co. 


OF LONDON AND EDINBURGH, 


REMOVED TO 
74 Devonshire St. 
BOSTON. 


‘ 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 
Organs and Melodeons. 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


93,000 


Now in use. 

No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
Popularity. 

G@™ Send for Price Lists. 


Address BUFFALO, N.Y. 





‘4 a] 
TAXIDERMIST’S MANUAL. 
Giving full instructions in Skinning, 
Mounting, and Preserving Birds, An- 
imals, Reptiles, Fishes, Skeletons, 
Insects, Eggs, &c. Sent by mail, 

postpaid, on re ceiptof@l. Address 


S. H. Sylvester, Taxidermist, Middleboro’, Mass. 


HEADLIGHT ! 


A New Juvenile Singing Book, for every household 
throughout the land. It is astonishing how fast this work 
is being introduced ito the schocl-room. It is capable of 
having. an enormous sale. Complete course Pof Elementa- 
ry Study, Exercises, Rondos, Duetts, Trios and Quartettes, 

Try it by sending ‘50 cents for 87 ample copy. 


WHITE, SMITH & CO., 
_Box 5193. BOSTON, 











MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 

O. 387 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. All de- 

posits made in this Institution commence drawing in- 
terest on the first day of each and every month. Interest 
is paid for every full calendar month the money remains 
in Bank, thereby securing to the depositor an average 
rate of interest € xceeding that paid by any other savings 
institution. The Institution has a guarantee fund of $205,- 
000 for the express protection of depositors. 46—18t 


WHITE’S SPECIALTY. 








Cotumsts, Miss., JUNE 1. 

I take pleasure in commending WHITE's SPECIALTY 
FoR Dysrepsia to the public. I have tested its merits 
and found it more efficacious than any medicine prescribed 
or patented for that disease. 





R. F. HUDSON, 
Endorsed by S. T. Marx, Southern Express Company, 
and ©, E. Davucy, Columbus, Miss, 


Price, One Dollar per Bottle. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Ee 

JOSEPH GILLOTT’s 

STrasaBsz SF-anNs. 
Sold by all dealers. 
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and he became an industrious reader of the daily 
newspapers. He made himself understood by mo- 


attention and very moderate prices for the grades of 
' goods offered at this well-known establishment. 


ap 
The Ladies’ Cabinet Initial Note Paper, rose 
some present. Highly perfumed. 
Agents wanted to canvass every town. 


Anv News Star 
order. Address 


HENRY T. W 


Three exquisite § 


THE LADIES’ 


AND PICTORIAL HOME COMPANION. 


rovement, manners, society, 


Window Garden ~ 
f= to culture of plants, a and flowers for the Window Garden; has 250 
= — ings aoa 300 pages. 


Attractive chromo on each box. 


LADIES, SEND STAMP FOR SPECIMEN COPY FREE. 


4 
given to every 


a OOD NIGHT. r 
Subscriber of 


omos OoOoD MORNING, 5 
Gems of the Flower Garden. 


FLORAL CABINET 


amber has fine illustrations of flowers, gardens, hanging bas- 
elegancies, and delightful home pictures of society, or house- 
niences for the Ladies. | Ara - é 

Men and Women will find in it useful hints on self- 
stories 

will be interested in its designs for household work, dress, 





fashion, housekeeping, etc. 

Flower 
about growing flowers and window gardening. 
Bulbs, Hanging Baskets, Ferneries, Wardian Cases and Parlor Decora- 


Lovers will be especially delighted with its directions 
Tells them all about 


it. The prettiest of Family Pictorial Pa; ers 
50 per year, including three chromos. $1 25 per year, includ- 


ing one chromo. 25 cents on trial three months. 


Club. ren Soemy List Free. Agents wanted. 
—A new book superbly illustrated, devoted 


Price $1 50. 
oman her own Flower Gardener, by Daisy Eye- 


bright, acharming new book on flower and out-door gardening for La- 
Price 50 cents. 


or violet tinted; your own initial. 
Price 50c per box. 
nd er Book Store will supply the above Books or Papers rpon 


ILLIAMS, Prop’r, 5 Beekman St., New York. 


Superb Novelty. Hand- 
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